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Norway Today 


By C. J. HAmsro 


HE LAST TWENTY years have seen a change in the 

national and economic life of Norway, so rapid and unprece- 

dented that even the Norwegians themselves are not always 
aware of how far-reaching it has been. When those who left Norway 
many years ago think of the homeland, they see before them a picture 
of lonely villages and fjords, a country always poor, sparsely popu- 
lated, lonely, a country whose main products were fish, timber, and the 
products of timber. Perhaps few of them realize that today Norway 
and Denmark are the two countries in the world which have the largest 
foreign trade in proportion to their population, and that the foreign 
trade of Norway per inhabitant is more than five times that of the 
United States. This does not mean that Norway is a rich country, but 
it means that we are forced to import many things which other countries 
can supply for themselves, and we must therefore carry on a very 
considerable foreign trade, one that extends from pole to pole. 

I am constantly being asked by Americans, “How are conditions in 
Norway?” And I am bound to answer honestly that conditions are not 
bad, that we cannot complain. The world depression has not been felt 
so much in Norway as in most other countries. Recent international 
statistical publications, which compare the production of last year with 
that of 1928, show that the figure for the United States was 72 per cent 
of the 1928 production; for Norway it was 111 per cent. We have been 
regularly and slowly moving upward. Naturally we have the unem- 
ployed with us in Norway, as have practically all the countries of the 
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world, but if we look instead to those who are employed, we find that 
the number is greater today than at any other time, and our production 
is higher. 

Life has in many respects become easier in Norway. The average 
income last year was more than twice as large as when the World War 
broke out. The cost of living compared with 1914 is 126, but the average 
income compared with 1914 is 207; so on the average, people are better 
off than they were. 

It is true, we have had many difficulties just because we are such a 
large exporting country, and because so many of our means of subsis- 
tence are international in their nature. We are to a greater extent than 
any other country on earth dependent on our shipping. Not only is 
tonnage in Norway far larger per capita than in any other ‘State but, 
even absolutely speaking, the Norwegian merchant marine is numbered 
third or fourth in the world. In the old days Norway imported eggs, 
potatoes, butter, bacon, and meat. Today everything in Norway is 
directed towards export. We export eggs, butter and cheese; we export 
vegetables; we export ham, bacon, and mutton, as well as many other 
things which twenty years ago we imported. But owing to the universal 
depression and all the complications created by high tariffs, contin- 
gencies, and all those measures which experts all over the world agree 
are madness from the economic and financial point of view, we have of 
course had our troubles. 

Contingencies have barred the natural expansion of Norwegian 
exports in many countries. This has especially been true of those which 
we in Norway usually call the “wine countries,” Italy, France, Spain, 
and Portugal. We export far more than we import from them. More- 
over, a large part of the Portuguese importation and exportation is 
carried on in Norwegian bottoms, so we are very vulnerable when we 
have an economic war in that quarter. During the years of prohibition 
we did have such a war, and we are still suffering from the fact that 
other countries got into the market. We have had to negotiate special 
treaties. With Portugal, for instance, we have a treaty binding Norway 
to import so many millions of pints of port wine. Fortunately we are 
not under obligation to drink it all, and the import today is larger than 
the consumption in Norway; but it has been necessary for us to take it 
in order to make the Portuguese buy our fish. With Spain we have a 
similar treaty. Spain is under contract to buy so many thousand tons 
of dried fish from Norway, and we are bound to import oranges, nuts, 
and wines from Spain. With Italy we have had special difficulties. For 
more than eight hundred years we had shipped our fish from the north 
of Norway, from Lofoten, to Italy. Most of what we call “klipfisk” 
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goes to Italy. We have also exported wood pulp for artificial silk and 
a good many other articles, while we did not import much. Some years 
ago, therefore, Italy tried to stop Norwegian importation with the 
demand that we buy as much from Italy as Italy bought from Norway. 
It is pretty difficult for a population of 3,000,000 people who do not 
need any article of food produced in Italy to buy as much as 60,000,000 
people can buy especially in the way of fish, and it has been more 
than difficult to arrange a treaty under those circumstances. 

We have encountered obstacles everywhere, but at the same time we 
have developed new articles of export and new markets. The export of 
fresh fish from Norway has grown to unheard of proportions. Varieties 
of fish that were never eaten in Norway and never considered of any 
value have in recent vears found a wonderful market, especially in 
Germany and Italy. For instance, all the small sharks found in Nor- 
wegian waters, called “haakjzerringer’—the horror of fishermen in the 
old days—which have never been eaten in Norway, seem to possess 
certain qualities that appeal strongly to the Nazi and Fascist tempera- 
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ment, and we have in late years been able to export to Berlin and Rome 
as many as we could fish of these ugly-looking small sharks, making 
a good income for the Norwegian fishermen. The market in Italy was 
closed until we had arranged a treaty. Fortunately it is open again, but 
meanwhile we have had to find new markets, and the foreign policy of 
Norway has been shaped with this in view. 

One country which has not applied the system of contingencies is 
Switzerland. The export of Norwegian fresh fish to Switzerland in the 
first six months of 1935 was more than double that of 1934, and it is 
constantly going up. The Norwegian diplomatic representation in 
Switzerland is not an ordinary diplomat with a staff of secretaries. It 
consists of a commercial counsellor with two young ladies who are 
experts in the preparation of fish. These young ladies go all over Switz- 
erland and give demonstrations. They have had meetings with eight 
hundred hotel keepers in various places, teaching the hotel chefs and 
the public in Switzerland how to prepare and eat fish from Norway. 

To obtain a good treaty with Brazil we have been forced to buy much 
more coffee from Brazil than we ever did before. Of course. there will 
be a gradual alteration in ways of living in Norway because, owing to 
the special treaties, it has become a sort of national duty to drink more 
coffee, to drink more port wine, and to use some articles which we did 
not use much of before. This whole revolution has been reflected in the 
domestic policies of Norway. The general trend is very much the same, 
whether the government is a Conservative, a Radical, a Farmer, or a 
Labor government. It is a most unorthodox thing to say, but it happens 
to be true. Since 1920 we have had the proportional system of represen- 
tation, and no party has had an absolute majority since 1918. No 
government has been a majority government. The ruling party has 
therefore been forced, both in the government and in the parliament, to 
cooperate with other parties and with other groups, and we have learned 
that differences between parties are not so deep as is generally thought. 
Sometimes I have been tempted to reason about party distinctions 
much as an old negro mammy whom I heard about recently. When I was 
at Harvard, one of the professors there told me a story of how when he 
came home to his native town in the South his old darky mammy said 
that she wanted to get a divorce. “I have stood that nigger for twenty 
years and I don’t intend to slave for him any longer,” she said. He 
asked whether she had another man, and she said she had. The professor 
promised to help her. He went to a local lawyer and came back the 
next day saying that he could arrange it, but that she would have to 
pay $25 for documents and registrations. She said she would think it 
over, and the next morning she came back and said, “Honestly, Master 
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Sam, I don’t think the difference between those two niggers is 
worth $25.” 

We have sometimes felt in Norway, where there has been so much 
political strife between parties, that quite often the difference was not 
worth the cost. In every city council in Norway the different parties 
have been forced to cooperate, and in everything concerning foreign 
policies the cooperation between the parties has been nearly perfect. The 
Foreign Relations Committee in our parliament, under the rules, must 
always be compoged of representatives of all the parties proportion- 
ately. Our representation in Geneva has always been a national and not 
a party delegation, and we feel that our foreign policy must be a 
national and not a party policy. 


While.many other countries have one or two main products, we 
in Norway have'a wide variety. Denmark had only butter, eggs, and 
bacon-t6 sell to England, and when England went off the gold stand- 
ard, Denmark suffered severely. In Norway we have our electro- 
chemi¢al industry, mainly nitrates taken out of the air. We have our 
mining industry, agricultural products, fisheries, products from our 
forests, and our shipping and whaling. It has often been said in jest 
that the domestic animals of Norway are whales and silver foxes. Last 
year the national income from the whaling industry was three times as 
large as the total income from fisheries for export. But the capital in- 
vested in fox farms in Norway today is more than the total capital in- 
vested in the whaling industry, and the export of fur has grown to great 
dimensions. Every year now more than 115,000 silver foxes are ex- 
ported, and it would be a sorry day for the fox farmers of Norway 
if fashions in ladies’ clothes should be radically changed. But this 
industry is on a very solid basis today. The number of good fox farms 
is nearly twenty thousand, spread all over the country, and especially 
numerous in western Norway. 

I mentioned our whaling industry. In an ordinary good year we have 
ten thousand Norwegian sailors and workmen in the Antarctic. Whal- 
ing is a very modern industry and very well organized. Unfortunately 
we have had a considerable exodus of capital and experience from 
Norway in this industry because of the contingency system. Many 
firms have had to create daughter firms in England 'to keep the market 
open, and we have concerns operating under the flag of Argentina, of 
New Zealand, or of South Africa, but there is not in the whole world a 
single whale-shot or skilled laborer on board the whale boats who is not 
a Norwegian. All the captains of the boats under foreign flags, except 
those of Japan, are Norwegians, and even in Japan all the men who 
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shoot the whales are Norwegians. Half of the Norwegian sailors and 
skilled laborers in the whaling industry are sailing under the flags of 
other nations today. 

It has been a tremendous asset for Vestfold, the region west of the 
Oslo Fjord, to have the whaling industry. In the good years a clever 
shot on a whale boat would earn as much as a hundred fifty thousand 
kroner a season, and many got a hundred thousand. Everything con- 
nected with fisheries in Norway is on a basis typically Norwegian. All 
men on board a fishing boat are interested in the results of the catch. 
They get their “lot” or share. So on the whale boats all the men, down 
to the youngest boy on board, get part of the surplus, so much for every 
barrel of whale oil. For this reason the diffusion of wealth in the parts 
of Norway directly interested is considerable, and although whaling 
demands large capital it is not a capitalistic industry in the sense that 
it would be in most other countries. 

The development in agriculture has been very remarkable in the last 
twenty years. The production has increased so much that we have 
actually had too much milk and too many hogs. The government has 
appropriated large sums for the construction of new factories for 
experimenting as to the best methods of freezing meat and of keeping 
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low temperatures in old steamers for the export business. The number 
of farms in the whole country has increased in the last twenty-five years 
by more than fifty thousand, and for a country like Norway that means 
a good deal. In the north of Norway the evolution has been especially 
wonderful. 

Of course this evolution has been made possible only by new means 
of communication. We have spent much money on road construction 
in recent years—more perhaps than we could afford. We now have a 
wonderful net of highways in parts of the country where roads did not 
exist thirty years ago, and within the next few years it will be possible 
to go in a motor car directly from Oslo to Kirkenes, the whole length of 
Norway. What that has meant for all those districts which have not a 
fishing population is difficult to appreciate if one has not been there. 
‘Take the inner districts of Troms, for instance, with all the great forests 
of birch trees that could not be utilized. During the war, fuel could 
always be sold, and no end of birch trees were cut in those large woods 
and hauled down from northern Norway; but when it was again pos- 
sible to get cheap coal from England and America, nobody would buy 
the wood, because the transport was so very expensive. In 1924, during 
the general election, I was speaking in that part of the country, when an 
old Lapp came up to me and said, “I read in the papers that in Brazil 
the government is burning coffee because there is too much of it for 
people to sell it at a good price, and if your party would make it possible 
to burn all the birch trees, all of us Lapps would vote with you.” We 
could not do that, but we tried to do something better. We gave them 
roads, and today practically all the year round trucks are running every 
day from Lyngen Fjord to Narvik, to the districts where no natural 
fuel is to be found. And similar things can be said of practically every 
quarter of the country. It is not easy or cheap to construct roads in 
Norway. The plan of road construction before parliament today, 
called the National Plan, demands a supplementary credit of one 
billion kroner. We are giving greater sums of money to road construc- 
tion now than could have been imagined forty years ago. In the same 
way we have tried to do something for our fishermen along the coast. 

I do not think there is any other country in the world where the 
modern system of weather forecasting has been of greater importance 
than in Norway, and it is a fact that the whole system of weather fore- 
casting originated there. It is Professor Bjerkness who is the father of 
all weather forecasting, and in earlier years people came from all over 
the world to the Geophysical Institute in Bergen to study under him. I 
have been’told that flying across the Atlantic would not have been 
possible if Dr. Bjerkness had not trained the staff of international 
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meteorologists. We have our men far in the Arctic, at Jan Mayen, at 
Spitzbergen, and on the east coast of Greenland, because 90 per cent 
of all the storms that come to the east coast of Norway pass between 
Jan Mayen and Greenland. In past years we sometimes had terrible 
disasters to our fishing fleet when hundreds of fishermen were drowned. 
Today, fortunately, that is impossible. Thanks to the radio and the 
weather forecasting it is far safer to live in Norway than it used to be. 

Imagine what it has meant to our people to have a broadcasting sys- 
tem all over the country. And in Norway it is a national system con- 
trolled by the State. Nobody can buy radio in Norway. No political 
propaganda is allowed. There is a national board of directors appointed 
by the government, and there is what is called a Program Council elect- 
ed by parliament. All who listen in pay a small fee, twenty kroner per 
year, and all that money is used to make the program as good as possi- 
ble. ‘Those who know the distant parts of Norway can imagine how 
much it means in daily life. High up in the mountains and on the islands 
off the coast on the west side of Lofoten, for instance, or up in Fin- 
marksvidda where people used to live without mail perhaps for weeks 
and months in winter, today they can hear everything. It was commonly 
said in the old days, less than a hundred years ago, that the officer com- 
manding the little fortress at Vardo in the far northeast of Norway got 
his Morgenbladet exactly on the right day, only a year behind. 

In addition to making life safer for the fishermen by means of 
weather forecasting and in other ways, much has been done to make 
their lot easier. There are more than two hundred little islands and 
skerries off the coast where thousands of fishermen assemble in the 
winter. There were thirty-three thousand during the past season. One 
of the hardships in the old days was the dearth of fresh water there. In 
the last twenty-five years we have laid water pipes by which good fresh 
water can reach those small islands. In the last fifty years more than 
five hundred protected harbors have been constructed for the fishing 
boats only. Of course there are still a good many hardships, and it will 
never be quite easy to live in Norway, if we compare it with countries 
which are more richly endowed by nature, but I have often reflected 
on the truth of some words President Svinhufvud of Finland said to us 
some years ago when we went over to celebrate the opening of the new 
wonderful parliament house in Helsingfors. “It is pretty hard to live 
in Finland. We are not so well off today as you are in Norway and 
Sweden, but we have learned one thing which I think you have forgot- 
ten, although you knew it in the old days. We have learned how to 
starve. I was brought up on barkbread, and so were practically all of 
us. We can starve through three winters, and I doubt if you can do that 
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in Norway and Sweden; and the nation that can starve is very strong 
indeed.” 

Our modern pedagogues do not believe much in starvation, but of 
course it is true that the countries where it is so hard to live that men 
and women must exert their faculties to be able to survive will develop 
a stronger race—though we still have a feeling in Norway that life 
can be made easier even than it is today without grave danger to the 
strength and morale of our people. 

The average length of life is far greater in Denmark and Norway 
than in any other country in the world. In Denmark it is sixty years; in 
Norway, fifty-nine years and ten months. In the old days a man’s life 
was reckoned at thirty-three or thirty-five years, and in many countries 
it is even now less than that. In the long run it creates a new social and 
economic problem that people, as is sometimes said in Jest, seldom die 
in Norway. We have a great burden of pensions, as our pension system 
in Norway is very widely ramified. All the functionaries of State, 
from a washerwoman to a general or a director of railroads, are under 
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the pension system. All the functionaries and servants of the municipal 
councils all over the country, as well as the employees in practically all 
industries or commercial concerns of any importance, come under the 
pension system today. The retiring age is, as a rule, seventy years. 

Not only do people live to a comparatively high age in Norway, but 
the percentage of those who die from diseases of an epidemic character, 
especially of course tuberculosis, is steadily going down. In 1900 the 
mortality figure for tuberculosis in Norway was 31.9 for every 10,000. 
In 1933 it was only 12.3, and it is constantly decreasing. A wonderful 
work has been done in building sanitariums and giving people medical 
treatment in time. It has cost a good deal of money. Administration in 
Norway is very expensive; taxation is high, but we know that the money 
is very strictly controlled, and sometimes we find that we get a good 
deal for the taxes we pay. It is far easier in a small country to experi- 
ment in carrying through reforms, and so it seems quite natural that 
small States should in certain respects be model States. I will not say 
that this is the case in Norway, but I think that Norway and Sweden 
today are probably the two countries in the world where people gener- 
ally are best off. The distribution of wealth is very even. We have no 
very rich men, but we have very few who are poor, in the American and 
Continental sense of the word. You will not find slums in Norway any 
longer. Those who remember Oslo, for instance, as it looked forty or 
fifty years ago would find a tremendous change if they were to return. 


There has been a change and a development in the whole mental 
attitude of Norwegians which I think is very remarkable. In the old 
days they were considered narrow-minded. All our poets in the old days 
spoke of the narrow horizon in the valleys and fjords of Norway. 
Today that is not so. I believe there are few countries in the world 
where everybody takes so keen and intelligent an interest in interna- 
tional affairs as in Norway, and we have to take an interest. Let me 
mention one typical thing to show how we are affected by happenings 
in distant countries. ‘There was a revolution in Spain. The monasteries 
were closed, and people did not observe the fast days as they used to. As 
you know, Norway and Sweden are the most Lutheran countries in the 
world, and people had an almost superstitious fear of “popery.” I am 
sure the average fisherman and laborer in Norway was greatly in sym- 
pathy with revolution. But one of the results was that Spain did not 
buy so much fish from Norway. The big monasteries had been the 
greatest purchasers of Norwegian fish. These repercussions were very 
disagreeable for people in Norway, and those who had never before felt 
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any sympathy with Catholicism came to feel that it might be very use- 
ful to have a strong Roman Catholic Church in certain countries. 

It is difficult for us who are in the midst of events to judge fairly and 
objectively the things that are happening, but I think we have a general 
feeling that things are on the march in Norway; that we are moving 
toward a future when the old lines about the North, “Our land is poor, 
must poor remain,” shall perhaps no longer be true. 

In the League of Nations, internationally, we are assessed very high. 
Per inhabitant we contribute to the League of Nations 50 per cent more 
than England and France. We contribute over a 100 per cent more 
than Portugal or Turkey. We pay eight times as much per inhabitant 
as Greece and some of the Balkan States. According to an examination 
of all the statistics by experts, we are fairly well off. There is not a single 
great country that pays so much per head to the League of Nations as 
the Scandinavian countries do, and we do not complain. We are proud 
of it. In the four countries today conditions are very similar. We feel 
and think and act and dream in the same way. At no other time has 
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cooperation among the Scandinavian countries been what it is today. It 
gives us a feeling of security and of strength, and it has also been a 
factor of a certain international importance. 

It is told in one of the old Irish poems which have so greatly influ- 
enced our saga literature, and which on the other hand are so largely 
influenced by Norse traditions, that a great king in Ireland one time 
had guests from the Continent, and asked his bards and wise men to 
come and entertain the foreign guests. The most renowned among his 
bards said to the assembled foreign princes that he would give them a 
riddle to solve. He asked them what was the most beautiful music in 
the world. Each gave his answer. One said it was the sound of swords 
clashing on shields; another that it was the laughter of young women, 
and a third that it was the song of nightingales in the forest. But the 
bard shook his head. The men then asked him, “What is really the most 
beautiful music in the world?’ And the bard answered, “For the man 
who has an open soul, and ears to hear, the most beautiful music in the 
world is the song of everything that happens .in a free nation!” 
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y 
, OMPULSORY insurance for old age and disability was estab- 
“ lished in Sweden by a law which went into effect on January 1, 
4 1914. The plan is a combination of contributory insurance and 
; subvention from the public funds. 

; That part of the system which is based on the contributions of the 





insured is organized like a private insurance company, with fixed pre- 
miums, funding, and individual accounts. It provides a pension, or 
annuity, which begins at the age of sixty-seven or, in case of per- 
manent incapacity for work, at any age. It is paid the insured as his 
due, regardless of his economic status, and is known as Contributory 
Pension (avgiftspension) . 

If the insured becomes permanently incapacitated for work, and. if 
his income is below a certain level, he will also receive a Pension Sup- 
plement (pensionstilldgg) which is financed by the government and is 
regulated in accordance with his needs. This Pension Supplement is 
intended for those who are insured under the contributory system and 
who have paid their premiums regularly. If, however, the insured has 
failed through no fault of his own to pay his contributions—if, for 
instance; he has become disabled before reaching the age at which 
premiums should begin—he may still receive Support (wnderstéd) 
from the public funds to the same amount and under the same regu- 
lations as those that govern the Pension Supplement. In the following 
account no distinction will be made between the two. 





















A Nation-wide System 


In Sweden insurance for old age and disability is not, as in many 
other countries, limited to certain occupational groups, but includes 
practically the whole nation. With few exceptions, Swedish citizens 
between the ages of sixteen and sixty-six must pay their contributions 
in the form of annual premiums. Exempt are only a few government 
employees and those who are already incapacitated for work, consti- 
tuting in all about 6 per cent of the people between the ages mentioned. 

The annual premium begins with a minimum or basic contribution 
of 3 kronor per year which is exacted from all alike. In addition to this, 
everyone who has an annual income assessed at more than 600 kronor 
must pay an extra premium of from 2 kronor to 80 kronor per year, 
proportioned according to his income. 
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The basic premium is collected by the municipality or parish, gen- 
erally in connection with the local taxes. The extra premium is collected 
by the national government in connection with the so-called Crown tax. 
The amount is based on tax assessments. 

The cost of the Contributory Pension is covered entirely by the 
premiums of the insured, apart from a small appropriation by the 
State when the system was first installed, in order to cover the inter- 
mediate period before it could function fully. 


How Large Is the Pension? 


Under the law which became operative in 1914 and is still in force, the 
pensions, for reasons of national economy, were fixed at a very low 
figure. Those for women are 80 per cent of those for men. The suppo- 
sition was that women tended to become incapacitated for work earlier 
than men, whereas they usually lived longer, and owing to this extended 
period of disability the cost of pensioning them was greater. The 
maximum amount of the Contributory Pension is 564.30 kronor per 
year for men and 451.50 kronor per year for women. 

The amount disbursed in Contributory Pensions has as yet been 
small. In the year 1934 it was only 8,000,000 kronor. It is, however, 
increasing year by year, and if the present law had remained in effect 
the disbursements should in the future have reached about 95,000,000 
kronor a year, according to the estimates made when the system was 
inaugurated. The premiums make up a fund known as the Pension 
Insurance Fund from which the Contributory Pensions are disbursed. 
At the end of the last fiscal year, June 30, 1935, there was 727,000,000 
kronor in this fund, and under the present law it should have grown 
to 1,600,000,000 kronor in the future. The law has, however, been 
changed, as I shall presently show. 

The Pension ‘Supplement is now paid to men whose annual income 
is less than 425 kronor and to women whose annual income is less than 
400 kronor. The amount is arrived at by taking 225 kronor for men 
and 210 kronor for women and deducting from this six-tenths of the 
sum by which the annual income of the pensioner exceeds 50 kronor. An 
additional allowance is made for each child under fifteen. In the year 
1934 about 69,000,000 kronor was disbursed for Pension Supplements 
and Support. Of this amount 3,200,000 was allowance for children. It 
was estimated that if the present law had remained in force the cost 
of Pension Supplements and Support would have reached 85,000,000 
kronor in 1950. Three-fourths of the cost is met by the national govern- 
ment and one-fourth by the parishes or municipalities. 
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Voluntary Insurance under the State 





Besides the compulsory insurance for old age and disability, there 
is also a voluntary insurance system administered by the State. This is 
open to all Swedish citizens including children. Premiums may be paid 
in at the nearest post office. This voluntary insurance may be either 
for old age or for old age and disability both. 'There are special rates 
for those who wish to have their accumulated premiums refunded to 
their estate in case of their death before or shortly after the time when 
the pension payments should begin. The pensionable age is optional, 
except that it cannot be over seventy or under fifty-five for old age and 
sixty-two for combined old age and disability insurance. 















Health Service 






The national Pension Board has at its disposal a health service by 
which it endeavors to prevent or to cure the diseases that most fre- 
quently entail incapacity for work. Among those most often treated 
are rheumatism, neurasthenia, and general debility due to prolonged 
illness or other severe strain. Appropriations have been made to seaside 
sanatoriums where people suffering from tuberculosis of the bones, 
joints, or glands receive treatment. Special treatment is provided for 
those who are afflicted with eye or skin troubles. In addition to the 
sanatoriums built by the Pension Board, the health service has the use 
of special wards and pavilions in many of the public hospitals. 
Usually the Pension Board extends such aid only in cases where 
neither the patient nor his nearest relatives are able to pay and where 
there is no one else on whom the duty seems to devolve. During the 
fiscal year from July 1, 1934, to June 30, 1935, the cost of the health 
service was about 1,900,000 kronor. The number of patients who 
received aid was 7,300. 




















Administration 


The preliminary investigation of applications for pension is made by 
a local committee. There are in all 2,800 such committees in the country. 
A representative of the national Pension Board meets with the com- 
mittee in order to give advice and to be the spokesman of the central 
administration. There are at present one hundred such counsellors, each 
with his district within which he travels from place to place. 

No new local bodies have been created for the collection of the 
premiums, but this work is taken care of by the regular officials who 
have to do with the registration, assessment, and collection of taxes. 
The pensions are paid out by the local post offices. 
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The supreme authority is vested in the Pension Board, which has 
to pass finally on applications for pensions, calculate the amount, issue 
pension certificates, investigate complaints, keep account of the pre- 
miums by means of a card index (there are four and a half million such 
cards) take care of the Pension Insurance Fund, and direct the health 
service. At its head is a directorate consisting of a director general and 
eight department heads. 

In order to give the Board the benefit of outside advice there is a 
committee of Pension Advisors consisting of four members appointed 
by His Majesty the King. They take part in the meetings of the Board 
but have no vote. Investment of the funds is done by a smaller body 
consisting of three officials of the Pension Board together with four 
members appointed by the King, three of the latter being economic 
experts and the fourth a specialist in social work. 


The New Law 


In the same year as the original law on insurance for old age and 
disability went into effect, the World War came to upset the careful 
calculations on which the system had been based. The purchasing 
power of the Swedish krona was very much reduced, and it was soon 
seen that the pensions were entirely inadequate, especially for those 
pensioners who lived in places where prices were high. The pensions 
were somewhat increased by a law which was passed in 1921, and at 
the same time the purchasing power of the krona began to rise again. 
But even then the pensions proved entirely too small to provide the 
pensioner with even a very frugal maintenance. In the year 1928, 28 
per cent of those receiving pensions had to have recourse to poor relief 
in order to eke out a living. 

After six years of deliberation a new plan was worked out and 
submitted to the Riksdag. In June 1935 the National Pension Act was 
passed. By this name official sanction was given to the designation 
folkpensionering which the system already bore in common usage. At 
the same time it was made even more inclusive than before. The 
pension itself will be known as the National Pension (folkpension) . 

The new law will become effective January 1, 1937. Its provisions 
are as follows: 

The National Pension becomes payable in case of permanent in- 
capacity for work or, at latest. at the age of sixty-seven even if there is 
no disability. 

Any man or woman who has been under obligation to pay premiums 
toward the Contributory Pension for not less than seven years, and who 
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has promptly fulfilled that obligation, will receive a basic pension of 
70 kronor per year and in addition a sum equal to one-tenth of the 
accumulated premiums paid in the course of years. If the premiums 
have not been paid in accordance with the scale fixed for the individual, 
his basic pension may be reduced. 

Every citizen between the ages of eighteen and sixty-five will be 
obliged to contribute. Government employees and others in specially 
exempt positions, who under the present law have not contributed, will 
in the future pay premiums to the national Pension Board. The pre- 
mium will be 1 per cent of the annual income, though not less than 6 
kronor or more than 20 kronor a year. 

Anyone whose annual income is computed to be less than 450 kronor 
will in addition receive a Supplementary Pension (tilldgspension) the 
amount of which is arrived at by taking 250 kronor and subtracting 
from it seven-tenths of the sum by which the annual income exceeds 
100 kronor. This Supplementary Pension is very much the same as 
the Pension Supplement under the present law, with the difference, 
however, that by the new law the Supplementary Pension will be paid 
to anyone who has reached the age of sixty-seven even if he is not yet 
incapacitated for work. This was not the case under the old law. An- 
other difference is that men and women receive the same amount. 

The municipalities and parishes will pay one-eighth of the cost of 
the Supplementary Pensions. 

There will be a National Pension Fund into which the old Pension 
Insurance Fund will be merged. Into this fund premiums will be paid 
and from it pensions will be disbursed. 


Beginning in 19387, the year in which the new law goes into effect, 
there will be a heavy drain on the resources of the National Pension 
Fund both for basic pensions and Supplementary Pensions. By far the 
greater part of the latter must be financed by the State, and the public 
funds will have to be drawn on in part even for the former. 

It is estimated that in 1937 a total amount of 142,000,000 kronor 
will be disbursed in National Pensions, and that in 1950 the amount will 
have risen to 200,000,000. 

Pensioners whose homes are in places where the cost of living is 
relatively low will certainly find the pensions under the new law suffi- 
cient for maintenance, and it is estimated that about two-thirds of the 
population live in such places. For the remaining one-third of the pen- 
sioners who live in more expensive localities, it would seem that even 
after 1937 either relatives or poor relief will have to be called on for 
aid in order to provide a maintenance. 

































A Prophet in His Own Country 


By MArGurERITE BiocK 


HE PROBLEMS which confront the biographer of a man 
long dead are many, but it is the subtle ones which are the most 
difficult, the things that are not found in documents however 

precious. They are chiefly problems of understanding. How is a person 

of the twentieth century to understand a man of the eighteenth, and 
above all, how can an American understand a Swede? For an adequate 
comprehension of so complex a personality as EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 
these problems are especially serious, for he was not only definitely ¢ 
product of his own age, but he was a Swede of the Swedes. It is impos- 
sible to reset him in any other epoch, or in any other country than his 
own. Therefore it is the zeitgeist and the volkgeist which must first be 
grappled with—the spirit of that most fascinating of centuries, the Age 
of Enlightenment, and the spirit of that extraordinary race, the 

Scandinavian. 

For this it is obviously necessary to go to Sweden, and it is to the very 
heart of Sweden that one must go, to Dalecarlia, that enchanted vale 
from which the heroes of old led forth their staunch peasant bands to do 
battle with the Dane. For '‘Swedenborg came from Dalecarlian stock. 
There is a tradition that his mother was descended from Engelbrekt 
Engelbrektsson, who in 1434 led the revolutionary movement which 
swept Erik of Pomerania from the throne of Sweden, and established 
a system of representative government. But whether or not the blood 
of the hero actually flowed in Swedenborg’s veins, it is certain that the 
free and forthright Dalecarlian spirit burned bright within his soul. 
Yet it was not peasant stock he came from. Since the Middle Ages a 
great mining industry had moulded the social structure of southern 
Dalecarlia and produced a class of tax-free mine owners who were the 
backbone of the province. They did not belong to the old feudal aristoc- 
racy with its castles and huge estates, but formed a kind of gentry with 
special rights and privileges based on their ownership of the mines. 
Most of them were well-to-do, and many were rich. They sent their sons 
to the universities to come back educated gentlemen, schoolmasters, 
doctors, and clergymen, or practical scientists with a working knowl- 
edge of metallurgy. The mines were called copper or iron “mountains,” 
and their owners, bergsmdnn, “mountain men.” Their homes, located 
near the mines, were the homes of gentlemen farmers, differing from 
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SB. Wye en borg. 


Painted by Per Krafft, the Elder, about 1768 


peasant houses only in spaciousness and elegance of furnishing, and 
their lives were almost as close to the soil. 

A few miles from Falun lies the family estate, Sveden (meaning 
burn-beaten land) from which the family name was derived. It is 
a typical bérgsmansgard set in the midst of a fair meadow land where 
the delicate blue bell of the Dalaklocka sways on its slender stem among 
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the grasses. Only 
one of the three 
buildings which, 
set in a hollow 
square, formed 
the original man- 
or remains. It is 
the guest house, 
consisting of a 
large parlor for 
festive occasions 
and several 
smaller rooms 
for the accommo- 
dation of over- 
night guests. 
‘The guest house 
is an especially charming feature of rural life in Sweden, and in Dale- 
‘arlia even the peasants build separate cottages for their entertain- 
ments, gaily decorated with naive wall paintings. Built of square-cut 
logs painted with the famous dark “Falu red,” a by-product of the 
Falun mine used all over central Sweden, the house at Sveden is only 
a simple farm building of the seventeenth century. But the large room, 
known as “Linné’s wedding room,” is beautiful as well as famous. The 
walls are adorned with a series of large paintings in the baroque style 
representing scenes from the life of David worthy of a more elegant 
setting. The remaining furniture is also in the dignified and handsome 
seventeenth century style. It was here that a young naturalist named 
Linnaeus, later the great Carl von Linné, was married to Sara Lisa 
Moraea, daughter of Dr. Johan Moraeus, provincial physician at 
Falun, cousin and former tutor of Emanuel Swedenborg. But it is not 
only the name of Linné which casts its luster over ‘Sveden, for it was 
the birthplace of Bishop Jesper Svedberg, one of the greatest church- 
men of his day, and father of Emanuel Swedenborg. 

When young Jesper Svedberg had completed his education at Lund 
and Uppsala, and been ordained priest in the cathedral at Viasteras, he 
received an appointment as chaplain to a cavalry regiment stationed in 
Stockholm. That same year, 1683, he was married to Sara Behm, 
daughter of Albrecht Behm, assessor in the College of Mines. Of this 
marriage he writes: “From God’s gentle hand I received a wife rich in 
goods and money and besides rich in virtue, fear of God, seriousness, 
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piety and modesty” 
truly a suitable bride 
for an ambitious young 
clergyman. Emanuel, 
born in 1688, was the 
third of Sara Behm’s 
eight children. Jesper 
Svedberg won the 
friendship of his King, 
Charles XI, by his frank 
and courageous preach- 
ing; he received an ap- 
pointment as court 
preacher, and in 1692 an 
even higher honor, a 
professorship at Upp- 
sala. There he soon be- 
came a person of great 
importance in the life 
of the University. For 
many years the Carte- 
sian controversy had 
been raging with disas- 
trous effects. The fac- Fru Sara Svedberg 

ulty of medicine had Pulatlag ty on Uilewwn Avttes 

espoused the new sci- 

ence on which the philosophical system of Descartes was based, while 
the faculty of theology still held fast to the old Aristotelianism. At last 
the King had been obliged to intervene with a decree that the study of 
philosophy should be free from interference as long as it did not attack 
the Christian religion. This settled the matter at least outwardly, but 
dissension still raged underneath. Charles XI was a shrewd reader of 
character, and he saw in his bold and honest young chaplain the right 
person to deal with a difficult situation. And there is no doubt that 
Jesper Svedberg, with his warm human kindliness and utter indiffer- 
ence to the niceties of theological quibbling, was the man to pour oil on 
troubled waters. Also he showed marked ability in dealing with the 
rough and unruly student body. Elevated to the important post of 
Rector Magnificus he ruled the University with a firm but kindly hand, 
greatly beloved by all. His fine stone house, which he built for himself 
on Stortorget, was open to all, old and young, rich and poor 
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Bishop Jesper Svedberg 
Lithograph by J. 8S. Salmson 


alike, warm with the hearty hospitality of his native Dalecarlia. 

Here in this happy family life at Uppsala one can trace the interplay 
of the two great forces of heredity and environment in the moulding of 
the character of the little Emanuel. Of his childhood Swedenborg 
wrote: “From my fourth to my tenth year I was constantly engaged in 
thought about God, salvation, and the spiritual diseases of men, and 
several times I revealed things at which my father and mother won- 
dered, saying that angels must be speaking through me. From my sixth 
to my twelfth year I used to delight in conversing with clergymen about 
faith.”” Here speaks his father’s son, and no doubt the proud parents 
looked forward to a great career as a-churchman for their precocious 
child. When Emanuel was eight the family suffered a great loss in the 
death of the lovely Sara Behm, but the practical Jesper, though sin- 
cerely broken-hearted, lost no time in providing a new mother for his 
large brood. This second wife, Sara Bergia, whom he describes as “a 
God-fearing, generous, and thriving widow” (incidentally possessing 
considerable means) was also a splendid woman and an affectionate 
mother to his children. There is no doubt that Emanuel’s childhood was 
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an exceptionally happy one. His education proceeded quietly at home 
under a tutor to the age of fifteen, although he was entered in the 

University at the age of eleven. In 1703 his father moved to Skara to 

assume the duties of his newly granted bishopric, and the boy was left 

in charge of his older sister Anna and her husband, the brilliant young 

university librarian, Eric Benzelius the Younger. 

This was the turning point in his intellectual life. Up to-this time the 
overpowering influence of his father’s massive personality had centered 
his interests on matters of religion. He had as a small child during 
family prayers happened upon a trick of breathing which he called 
“internal respiration” which threw him into a semi-trance of religious 
ecstasy. His sensitive temperament was powerfully affected by the 
solemn beauty of the services in the great cathedral—the rolling flood 
of tone from the organ, the majestic dignity of the chanted psalms, and 
the lyrical emotion of the Lutheran hymns. Filled with affectionate 
pride, and a certain awe, he had listened to the thundering sermons of 
his parent from the high pulpit. It was natural enough that he should 
have become an infant theologian. But now the atmosphere was 
changed, and a new star had risen in his firmament. He adored his sister 
Anna and her remarkable husband, and easily succumbed to the latter’s 
guidance of his intellectual life. Although a churchman, and later an 
archbishop, Eric Benzeélius had a passionate love for the new science 
which was slowly making its way in Sweden. He was the founder of the 
first scientific society in the country and a close friend of the leading 
scientists of the day. The boy continued his university studies, mainly 
in mathematics and the classics, under the faculty of philosophy until 
his graduation at the age of twenty-one, but his real interests had 
already turned to the natural sciences. Indeed even as a child he must 
have been well acquainted with the greatest champion of science, Olof 
Rudbeck, who had introduced dissection of the human body in his 
teaching of anatomy and who was the discoverer of the lymphatic sys- 
tem. The Rudbeck house stood close to the Svedbergs’ on Stortorget, 
and cordial relations existed between the two families. It has been 
pointed out by Professor Martin Lamm of Stockholm that Sweden- 
horg’s scientific and philosophic thinking was greatly influenced by 
Rudbeck’s great work, the Atlantica. The boy had also become fasci- 
nated by the brilliant discoveries and inventions of Christopher Polhem, 
the “Swedish Archimedes.” When he left Uppsala he determinedly 
turned his attention to the study of physics, astronomy, and other 
branches of science, and the following year, aided and encouraged by 
his brother-in-law, he undertook an extensive program of foreign travel 
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and study. He remained two years in England, working under the 
astronomer EF lamsteed and other eminent scientists, and three in France 
and Holland. During this period he produced a number of scientific 
works of his own and sent home to Benzelius many scientific papers of 
astonishing originality, including inventions which anticipated the work 
of geniuses of later centuries. 

Swedenborg’s choice of a scientific career must have been a disap- 


pointment to his father, but apparently no pressure was put upon him, 


and in fact the bishop did his best to further his son’s career. Sweden 
was still backward in the realm of science, and openings were few. 
Upon his return home the young man found it difficult to secure a 
suitable position, A professorship in mathematics at Uppsala was 
offered him, but he had chosen the practical aspects of science, and 
would not accept it. He began the publication of a scientific journal, 
the first in Sweden, which he called Daedalus Hyperboreus, devoted 
mainly to expounding the inventions and discoveries of Polhem, who 
succeeded in interesting the young King, Charles XII, in the project. 
And now at last the tide turned. Polhem’s influence with the King 
resulted in an appointment as “assessor extraordinary” in the College 
of Mines, a purely honorary position with no salary, but which gave the 
young man the great privilege 

of working as Polhem’s assis- 

tant in several important proj- 

ects. After another year abroad 

studying the mining methods 

of other lands he at last settled 

down in a salaried position as a 

regular assessor in the College 

of Mines, a position to which 

he devoted his energies for over 

thirty years. It was this body 

which exercised the State’s 

right of supervision over Swe- 

den’s greatest industry, contin- 

‘ually investigating the state of 

the mines and acting as a court 

for the settlement of all dis- 

putes concerning mining prop- 

erties. The work required, 

therefore, not only the knowl- Copper Smelting Hut in the Falun Mine 
edge of a technical expert, but Painting by Pehr Hillestrém 
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legal acumen as well. Sweden- 
borg’s cool, judicious tempera- 
ment and uncanny knowledge 
of human psychology must 
have made him invaluable in 
this aspect of his work. As a 
technical expert he was at the 
top of his profession. 

At Falun, the mining center 
of Dalecarlia, housed in the 
old administration building of 
the Stora Kopparbergs Bergs- 
lag, the Great Copper Moun- 
tain Mine, on the edge of the 
vast pit, is an Industrial Mu- 
seum where one can study the 
mining industry as it was in the 
eighteenth century. There are 
models of the famous machin- 
ery invented by Polhem for the 

The Great Pit in the Falun Mine mine, and plates of Sweden- 
Aquatint by Johan Fredrik Martin borg 5 drawings illustrating 
various processes. It is here 
that one begins to visualize his work and get something of the thrill 
which the rapidly developing industry had for him. But even without 
a special interest the Stora Kopparberg is thrilling enough. It is the 
oldest incorporated mining company in the world, founded in 1248. In 
its archives is treasured a royal charter from King Magnus Eriksson 
dated 1347 confirming an older charter no longer extant. In these same 
archives are the great volumes bound in vellum containing the reports 
on the mine by the assessors of the College of Mines for several cen- 
turies. On these beautifully written documents appears regularly for 
many years the firm signature, Em. Swedenborg. 

During this period of his life Swedenborg was rapidly winning for 
himself an international reputation by his scientific works, which cov- 
ered a great variety of subjects, including mathematics, astronomy, 
chemistry, metallurgy, dock embankments, navigation, geology, min- 
ing methods, anatomy, physiology, biology, and psychology. These 
works were all written in Latin, the scientific language of the time, and 
only a few were translated into modern languages in his own day. For 
this reason many of his greatest discoveries remained buried and 
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unknown for ‘%; Pansies Mim tern Mee ‘Cian 
over a hundred a os 4 oben 
years. There 
‘ame a time when 
his fame as a sci- 
entist was com- 
pletely eclipsed 
by the odium 
which he in- 
curred when he 
deserted science 
for religion and 
became a seer of 
visions. Imman- Se ee 
uel Kant, who UM Syopr nbn a2 tee A oy oe 5 as 
had been greatly ) a ' 
impressed by his 
scientific works, 
and in fact was greatly influenced by them, repudiated him completely 
after the publication of the Arcana Coelestia. His strange new theol- 
ogy incurred the wrath of the established churches everywhere; the 
charge of insanity was brought against him, and his reputation as a 
scientist naturally suffered. It is only in the twentieth century that he 
has been rediscovered and partially reinstated in that high place of 
honor which he so surely deserves. The story of that rediscovery is a 
very interesting one. It began in England as far back as 1845 when 
a London physician, Dr. James John Garth Wilkinson, a disciple of 
Swedenborg’s religious teachings, published his English translation 
of the Regnum Animale. A Swedenborg Association was founded in 
London for the purpose of publishing his scientific and philosophical 
works. Intense interest was aroused among the members of the New 
Church on both sides of the Atlantic and resulted in a cooperative 
project for the publication of photolithic reproductions of the fast- 
fading unpublished manuscripts in the archives of the Royal Academy 
- of Sciences at Stockholm. By 1870 Dr. Rudolf L. Tafel, who had been 
selected for the gigantic task, had brought out ten large folio volumes. 
These were distributed to the great libraries of the world and served to 
bring Swedenborg once more to the attention of scientists. 

In Sweden his rediscovery had also begun in the ’forties. At the third 
meeting of Scandinavian Scientists, in 1842, the great chemist, J. J. 
Berzelius, spoke of Swedenborg’s merits as a geologist, calling atten- 
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tion to the fact that he had been the first to state in print geological 
proofs that Sweden had once been submerged beneath the surface of 
the sea. A few years later Anders Retzius, the famous anatomist and 
anthropologist, president of the Academy of Sciences, referring to 
Wilkinson’s English translation of the Animal Kingdom, said: “His 
Regnum Animale has now appeared like a marvel. One finds there 
ideas belonging to the most recent times, a scope, induction, and ten- 
dency, which can only be compared with those of Aristotle.” In the 
‘seventies Swedenborg’s reputation as a scientist was greatly enhanced 
by the efforts of A. EK. Nordenschiold and Magnus Nyrén. The latter 
wrote in a German astronomical journal concerning Swedenborg’s 
cosmology: “It cannot be denied that the essential part of the nebular 
hypothesis . . . was first expressed by Swedenborg. The work of Kant 
here in question, the Allgemeine Naturgeschichte und Theorie des 
Himmels, was published in 1755, that is, twenty-one years later; 
Laplace did not publish his hypothesis until sixty-two years later. It 
should further be observed that Swedenborg has in all probability given 
his hypothesis the more correct form.” The publication, in 1882, of 
Tafel’s edition of The Brain Considered Anatomically created consid- 
erable stir. Christian Lovén, professor of physiology at the Caroline 
Institute, pointed out before the Academy that Swedenborg in this 
hitherto unpublished work had actually localized the motor centers in 
the cortex of the brain, anticipating their discovery by Broca, Fritsch, 
and Hitzig by over a hundred years, and also had made a number of 
other very important discoveries. By the turn of the century Sweden- 
borg’s scientific genius was pretty well recognized in his own country, 
and a number of celebrated scientists, A. G. Nathorst, the geologist, 
N. Ekholm, the meteorologist, Svante Arrhenius, the physicist, and 
Gustav Retzius, the anatomist, and others had made important studies 
of his works. But the real turn of events came in 1902. A communica- 
tion was received by the Academy of Sciences from Dr. Max Neuburger 
of the University of Vienna requesting that the unpublished work on 
the brain be made available for study. And a young man from America, 
Alfred H. Stroh, arrived in Stockholm. 

Mr. Stroh had been sent to Sweden by the Swedenborg ‘Scientific 
Association to continue the work begun by Dr. Tafel which had been 
abandoned for lack of funds. He came equipped with an almost un- 
‘anny skill in deciphering the difficult script of Swedenborg, a thorough 
knowledge of Latin, and above all, a deep devotion to the writings of 
the master, and a vast fund of youthful enthusiasm for his task. The 
moment of his arrival was opportune, for in attempting to comply with 
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Dr. Neuburger’s request regarding the work on the brain, Professor 
Retzius had found the manuscripts both too difficult and too volumi- 
nous for the limited time he could spare from his regular duties. De- 
lighted with Mr. Stroh’s obvious fitness for the task, Professor Retzius 
induced the Academy to appoint a Swedenborg Committee of five to 
cooperate with him in the work of examining the manuscripts. With 
Mr. Stroh as editor a selected number of the scientific works were 
published, and a vast amount of research accomplished. 

In 1907 an event occurred which brought Swedenborg in the public 
eye. The old Swedish Church in London was about to be torn down, 
and it was there that Swedenborg was buried. Some action must be 
taken with regard to his remains. The Academy of Sciences took the 
matter up, and the government sent the cruiser F'ylgia to London to 
bring back the body. With pomp and ceremony he was interred in the 
‘athedral at Uppsala, where for so many years he had attended services. 
Mr. Stroh presented a memorial to the Parliament setting forth the 
many claims of Swedenborg to honor as a great Swede, and asking for 
an appropriation for a fitting sarcophagus. The request, backed up by 
many of the leading men of Sweden, was granted, and today his mortal 
remains lie beneath a handsome marble monument, Sweden’s trib- 
ute to her great son. 

The rediscovery of 
Swedenborg, the lost 
philosopher, has only 
just begun. His name 
does not yet appear in 
the academic histories 
of philosophy, although 
he was no mean philos- 
opher. There are several 
reasons for this neglect, 
the principal one being 
that philosophy was 
never his main interest. 
It was always subordi- 
nated to science or the- 
ology. His philosophical 
system was not present- 
ed as such, but remained 
imbedded in his monu- 
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mental scientific works in its original scholastic Latin. Professor Mar- 
tin Lamm in his Swedenborg has given us a masterly presentation of 
the philosophic background of his thought, and the logical development 
of his system. And Professor Tor Andrae, in the Swedish edition of 
Will Durant’s Story of Philosophy, has attempted to reinstate him in 
his empty niche among the Great Philosophers in a chapter neatly 
interpolated between Voltaire and Kant—a bridge as it were between 
Rationalism and Idealism. But Professor Andrae links him with the 
Renaissance Neo-Platonists rather than with modern Idealism, al- 
though his influence on modern Idealism through Kant and Goethe 
has been thoroughly worked out by German scholars. There is no 
doubt that Kant was deeply impressed by Swedenborg’s scientific 
theories but was thoroughly disgusted with the strange doctrines of 
the Arcana Coelestia. And it was Kant who in his Dreams of a Spirit 
Seer gave Swedenborg’s reputation a death blow. In his final estimate 
of Swedenborg as a philosopher Professor Andrae says: “His real 
contribution does not lie in the domain of philosophy. It lies in the 
unparalleled energy with which, through his anatomical and physio- 
logical studies, he sought to demonstrate experimentally his conception 
of the nature of the soul’—in other words, in the domain of psychol- 
ogy. And this opens up a new field of investigation, Swedenborg as a 
forerunner of modern analytical psychology. In his magnificent work, 
The Soul, or Rational Psychology, he gives us one of the finest exposi- 
tions from a transcendental standpoint ever written, and in Conjugal 
Love a study of the psychology of sex startling in its stark modern 
realism, and full of anticipations of Havelock Ellis and Sigmund 
Freud. 

Not only in the field of science and in his professional capacity in the 
College of Mines was Swedenborg’s great practical genius active, but 
also in the realm of statecraft. The fifty years during which he repre- 
sented his family in the House of Nobles were among the most troubled 
in all of Sweden’s troubled history. It is interesting that the Era of 
Liberty coincides in date exactly with his public life. It was ushered in 
by the election of Ulrica Eleonora as Queen of Sweden by the Riksdag 
of 1719, the year in which the Swedenborg family was ennobled, and 
came to an end with Gustav III’s coup d'état in 1772, the year of 
Swedenborg’s death. In the Constitution of 1719 the Crown was 
deprived of every vestige of the despotic power by which Charles XI 
and Charles XIT had controlled the Estates, and the old parliamentary 
government was restored. Unfortunately two parties arose, the Hats 
and the Caps, whose bitter strife became so lawless and unscrupulous 
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that the Era of Liberty became an era of political anarchy. Swedenborg 
belonged to neither party. He was opposed to the militarism of the 
Hats and, as a member of the powerful Secret Council, did his utmost 
to keep peace with Russia. His main interest for many years was in 
practical questions of finance. The wealth of Sweden had been ex- 
hausted by constant warfare; her population had decreased by 10 per 
cent; her commerce and industry were in a state of decay. It was 
necessary for the government to undertake a great program of reha- 
bilitation. In this Swedenborg played an important part. His knowl- 
edge of mining methods in countries more advanced than Sweden was 
at the service of his native land, and he strongly advocated the estab- 
lishment of rolling mills instead of exporting ore for foreign manu- 
facture. He wrote memorials on the reform of the currency, and 
advocated liquor control after a system not unlike that in use in Sweden 
today. Even after his retirement from the College of Mines at the age 
of fifty-nine in order to devote himself to his theological writings he 
continued to attend the House of Nobles regularly. His friend, Count 
Anders von Hopken, the Prime Minister, wrote: “The most solid and 
best written memorials at the Diet of 1761 on matters of finance were 
presented by Swedenborg.” He was seventy-three at the time. The 
great respect in which he was held by his colleagues in the House of 
Nobles is proved by the fact that after the publication of his theological 
works, which the Church pronounced heretical and dangerous, and 
many declared to be the ravings of an unsound mind, he still retained 
the loyal friendship of his political associates. 

But what of Swedenborg the Prophet? Was he truly without honor 
in his own country? His first disciples in Sweden were Dr. Gabriel 
Beyer, professor of Greek at Gothenburg, and his colleague, Dr. Johan 
Rosen, professor of eloquence and poetry, who boldly preached the 
“Heavenly Doctrines” and gathered about them a goodly number of 
followers in the diocese of Gothenburg. The Consistory brought them 
to trial, forbade them to teach theology in the college, and also suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a royal decree forbidding the teaching of Sweden- 
borg’s doctrine and ordering the confiscation of his books. Swedenborg 
sent a memorial to the King protesting against the persecution, but to 


no avail. The powerful forces of a State church were arrayed against 
him. 





































































































In spite of all efforts at suppression, however, Swedenborgianism 
continued to spread among the clergy themselves, as well as among the 
nobility. The first real martyr of the new religion was the Rev. Sven 
Schmidt of Skara who was tried for heresy in 1771, refused to recant, 
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Interior of the Swedenborg Memorial Church in Stockholm 


and was suspended. He was later imprisoned for two years, after 
which he was removed to an insane asylum where he died twenty years 
later. Even this drastic treatment did not prevent ‘Skara-Swedenbor- 
gianism from thriving. The leader of the movement was Dean Anders 
Knés, whose activity is described in Dr. Kahl’s four-volume work, The 
New Church and Its Influence on the Study of Theology in Sweden. 
His son, Dr. Gustav Knés, professor of Oriental languages at Uppsala, 
and Sven Lundblad, professor of theology, introduced Swedenborgian 
thinking among the students in the early nineteenth century. Accord- 
ing to Professor Martin Lamm, Swedenborgianism was a powerful 
ally of the forces of religion in their struggle against the materialistic 
philosophy of the Age of Enlightenment, which emanated from France. 
It may be justly contended that the Swedish Church owes a debt to 
Swedenborg that has never been paid. 

But it was among the higher nobility that Swedenborg’s influence 
was strongest. Under Gustav III mysticism was in vogue at court, and 
both the court preacher and the court poet were avowedly Swedenbor- 
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gian. This new Mysticism was a combination of Freemasonry and 
Swedenborgianism, and for a while exerted a great influence on the 
culture of the period. In 1786 the Exegetic-Philanthropic Society was 
founded by Carl Fredrik Nordenschiold and Carl Bernhard Wadstrom 
for the purpose of publishing his theological works in various lan- 
guages. It reached its height the following year with a hundred and 
fifty distinguished members, but its decline came swiftly. It brought 
upon itself the ridicule of scientists through an unfortunate attempt to 
explain the phenomena of Mesmer’s new “animal magnetism” by 
Swedenborgian theories concerning spirits. A renewed attack by the 
church authorities resulted in the collapse of the society and the sup- 
pression of its publications. This marked the final end of Swedenbor- 
gianism as an active movement in Sweden, although it continued to 
exist in the form of a secret organization for some time afterwards. 
Since religious freedom has been granted, a New Church organization 
of a few hundred members has sprung up, but it must be admitted that 
as a prophet Emanuel Swedenborg is, in the words of a distinguished 
prelate, “absolutely dead” in the land of his birth. 





The Entrance to the Harbor at Aarhus 


Aarhus — a Modern City 


By ALBERT OLSEN 


CONOMIC forces have entirely changed the relationship of the 

capital to the provinces in Denmark. It was quite natural that 

industry and banking should concentrate first about the capital 
and seat of government. However, as the possibilities of profit dimin- 
ished there, they have gradually spread out over the provinces. With 
this change has come a strong desire on the part of the provinces to 
assert themselves over against the capital. This provincial egotism 
undoubtedly has its ridiculous aspects, but at the same time it is a 
healthy and natural reaction. The concentration of all cultural facilities 
in the capital, proper enough in its time, has largely lost its justification 
as the provincial cities have grown in wealth and importance. Their rise 
in economic status has brought with it a desire for cultural advancement 
and a determination to supply the lack of advantages from which they 
have hitherto suffered. / 

Aarhus is a typical example of the rapid transformation of a modern 
provincial city. Its economic and cultural evolution began with the turn 
of the century and is still going on. The concrete results of it have been 
particularly striking in the last year or so. In 1900 the population was 
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47,000; in 1925 it was 76,000; and today it is approximately 100,000. 3 ti 
Obviously, then, the physiognomy of the city must have changed com- Fi 
pletely. Anyone who knew the old Aarhus but has not followed its | " 


progress during these years will find the new Aarhus entirely strange. 
The peculiarly provincial atmosphere that enveloped the city at the 
turn of the century, familiar to us from Fr. Visbye’s water colors or - ¢ 


from Sophus Bauditz’s Chronicles from a Garrison Town, is gone. The ; 
rounded cobblestones have been replaced by asphalt; the blue dragoons, - y 
whose officers dominated the social life of that day, have disappeared ; ; i 
and even those immutable authorities in the domain of intellectual I 
life, the bishop and the masters of the Latin School, have slipped more i 
and more into the background, obscured by the young students and s oY 
university professors who are surrounded, for the time being at least, t 
with the glamour of novelty. The intervening period has been one of 7 
steady, monotonous work and stubborn striving towards a definite I 
goal. In it was laid the economic foundation upon which the present ; 
progress of the city is building. q 


With the influx of population and the accumulation of capital, 
Aarhus has gradually outgrown the old provincial framework and 


Aarhus from the Air 
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taken on the appearance of a modern large city. The “inner town,” the 
real center of the city, with its rather narrow main streets, is becoming 
more and more an exclusively business section, while the residential 
sections are moving to the outskirts. Here at the extreme limits of the 
city, where two years ago there were only flat, open fields or little 
garden communities, we have the modern Aarhus with great wide 
boulevards, spacious open squares with trees and lawns, and large, 
functionalistic buildings. In 1934 alone some 1563 new modern apart- 
ments were built, and this figure does not include a similar increase in 
the suburbs. There is abundance of light and air around these huge 
modern apartment houses. They are equipped, too, with all the latest 
conveniences. Each apartment has its own balcony. There are social 
rooms, gymnasiums, billiard rooms, and tennis courts for the use of all 
tenants. The apartments are not particularly large, generally just two 
or three rooms, and are intended, of course, for people of moderate 
means. Of the many dwellings that have been built here in the last few 
years, only about 10 per cent are low buildings of the cottage type; the 
rest are all big apartment houses. 


Today the heart of the city is no longer, as people once were wont to 
say so poetically, the old and venerable cathedral. It is rather the harbor 
and the traffic arteries connected with it, the steamship lines and the 
railroads. Here are united all the threads that go out from the city’s 
various forms of economic life, and here is being laid the foundation 
upon which the future social and cultural progress of the city must rest. 
The focus of this life is and, for that matter, always has been the harbor. 
From the very beginning, when it was literally nothing but a few piles 
driven down at the mouth of the river from which the city gets its name, 
up to the present day, when its annual freight traffic amounts to over 
a million and a half tons, the harbor has always been one of the city’s 
most vital organs. And its development in recent years may be taken as 
a measure of the growth of the city, a measure which shows at what 
terrific speed that growth has taken place. 

The harbor comprises five basins and has been deepened to over 
thirty feet. The aggregate quay length, now about three miles, and the 
water area, now almost one hundred acres, have more than doubled 
since 1900. The investment in the harbor plant has risen to 30,000,000 
kroner, or more than six times what it was in 1900. The amount of 
freight loaded and unloaded has almost quadrupled. 

The close connection of the harbor with the commercial and indus- 
trial activities of the city is apparent from the enormous grain elevators 
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A Grain Elevator Belonging to the Aarhus Oil Works 


and warehouses surrounding it. The six largest, belonging to the 
Aarhus Oil Works, the Feed Company, the Jutland Cooperative Feed 
Company, and the Aarhus Milling Company, have an aggregate stor- 
age capacity of 90,000 cubic meters, and are all equipped with the 
latest mechanical appliances. Their loading capacity varies from 35 to 
480 tons an hour, but, it must be added, only two plants are under 100 
tons an hour. In 1934, 1,525,000 tons of freight were handled and the 
harbor and bridge dues have in recent years averaged over 1,500,000 
kroner annually. A seven-year plan of expansion involving the expen- 
diture of about 7,000,000 kroner has recently been embarked upon. 
This project will include the extension of the quay length to over eight 
miles. Work has already been started on the construction of an outer 
harbor, a breakwater, and a protective mole. 

In May 1933 a new yacht harbor was opened. The construction of 
this harbor fulfilled a wish long cherished by citizens interested in sail- 
ing, and at the same time released a basin formerly used for yachts for 
the exclusive use of fishing vessels, greatly improving the facilities of 
the fishing industry. The new mole has rapidly become, owing to its 
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beautiful situation, the “Langelinje” of Aarhus and the favorite 
promenade of the young people of the city. 

It must be remembered too that Aarhus is not only a leading port 
but also an important railroad center. The station, a large one, is 
equipped with all the latest inventions, including electric switches, 
and the great central workshops here employ as many as seven hun- 
dred men. 

The problems of social hygiene are of great moment in a rapidly 
growing city, and Aarhus has made strenuous efforts to safeguard the 
health of its increasing population. During the last three or four years 
a new county hospital, a new radiological division at the municipal 
hospital, an incinerator, and a swimming pool have been built. The 
hospital system had long been inadequate when it was decided in 1930 
to build a new county hospital, after it had become clear that the 
expense of rebuilding and expanding the old one would be altogether 
disproportionate. ‘The municipality of Aarhus provided the site to- 
gether with a building fund of 500,000 kroner and the work began in 
1931. Since with modern materials and technical devices there is no 
longer any need to be afraid of fire, the old pavilion system has now 
been abandoned in hospital building. The heart of the new hospital 
consists of two four-story wings, the medical and the surgical. The 
building contains about one thousand rooms altogether, and the fact 
that 10,000 square meters of linoleum were required for the floors gives 
some idea of its vast dimensions. It was planned from the start to keep 
expenses down to a minimum, and the cost of construction was about 
3,000,000 kroner or 10,000 kroner per bed. This is really very little in 
comparison with the large sums expended for the building of hospitals 
in Copenhagen and elsewhere. 

The new radiological division at the municipal hospital, which was 
completed at the beginning of last year, consists of a group of four 
handsome, red buildings in modern style, each containing space for 
twenty-eight beds. It was erected at a cost of 1,200,000 kroner and is 
intended especially for X-ray work, the treatment of lupus, ete. A 
separate building will be erected for the machine division. 

Another big problem for Aarhus as for all large cities is the dis- 
posal of refuse. This problem too the city has solved satisfactorily by 
the erection of a modern incinerator, the completion of which in 1934 
marked the disappearance of an ugly old wharf, long notorious as a 
breeding ground for rats. The incinerator is designed especially for 
house refuse, but will destroy other waste as well. It consists of two 
furnace and boiler units, each unit guaranteed to burn 6.25 tons an 
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hour. Actual experiment 
has shown, however, that 
one furnace can easily 
burn from ten to twelve 
tons an hour. Since the 
total amount of refuse is 
just about one hundred 
tons a day, it has not been 
necessary to put more 
than the one unit into 
service. The other acts 
temporarily as a reserve. 
The products of combus- 
tion have a mean tem- 
perature of about 1000° 
C., and the steam raised 
is led through flues to the 
city’s electric plant where 
it is used to drive the tur- 
bines. This plant, the 
second largest in the 
country, is connected 
with the Gudenaa system 
and has a very large ca- 
pacity. 
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The New Swimming Pool Designed by Fred. M. R. Draiby 
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The New Incinerator at Aarhus 


In the fall of 
1933 a new mu- 
nicipal bath- 
house with swim- 
ming pool was 
completed. The 
swimming pool 
itself is, as the il- 
lustration shows, 
a functionalistic 
dream in porce- 
lain and nickel, 
and is the partic- 
ular pride of the 
young people of 
Aarhus. That 
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the swimming pool is a popular institution is shown by the record 
attendance of a few days ago—over 1400. The healthy sports life of 
the modern youth has also found expression in another imposing pub- 
lic building, the Aarhus Stadium, with its running track, bicycle course, 
etc. The Stadium, built in 1920, was financed partly by private sub- 
scription and partly by a grant from the city of Aarhus, which donated 
also the large and valuable site. 


Most striking of all, however, has been the progress made in the field 
of culture and education. The city school system consists today of two 
Latin schools, a State school, a municipal school, and eleven public 
schools. The number of private schools went down from twenty-two in 
1905 to twelve in 1912 and is still declining. The number of pupils in 
the municipal schools rose from 6000 in 1904 to 8000 in 1928, and 
today there are about 10,000. 

A great improvement was brought about in the library system with 
the inauguration of a new public library in the fall of 1934. This 
library, a large, modern structure, very beautifully situated in one of 
the new parks of the city, contains 25,000 volumes and about 4000 
volumes are added annually. The number of borrowers is about 9000. 
The library has a periodical room with Danish and foreign newspapers 
and reference books, a lecture room, meeting rooms for study circles, 
and a children’s reading room intended mainly for lesson study. The 
Aarhus State Library, erected 1898-1902, consists of about 350,000 
volumes, besides 
pamphlets, music 
books, ete. The 
State Library is 
at present the 
only large re- 
search library 
outside the capi- 
tal and is serving 
now as a univer- 
sity library also, 
although it is not 
yet quite ade- 
quate for this 
purpose. 

In 1933 Aar- 


hus became a uni- The Aarhus Public Library 
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Aarhus University. The Fagade of the Main Building 


versity city. This was of course a great event in the cultural life of the 
province. The cornerstone was laid on August 30, 1932. The first build- 
ing was formally opened on September 11, 1933, and at present the 
government is paying the running expenses of the faculty of arts and 
of the preliminary medical examination. The faculty of arts is author- 
ized to hold the final examination for teachers. A course in physics and 
chemistry leading up to the preliminary medical examination is given, 
and the first examination was held in the summer of 1935. Greek and 
Hebrew are offered for students of theology who are permitted to 
prepare for one part of their final examination here. The teaching staff 
consists at present of ten professors and twenty-nine other instructors 
of various ranks, and the student body numbers about three hundred. 
To aid students financially two residences have already been built and 
another is to be ready by next year. The rooms are all modern in equip- 
ment, some of them free and others very inexpensive. It might also be 
mentioned that plans for a faculty of business are on the point of 
being realized. 

Aarhus leads the provinces in other branches of culture too. Besides 
an operetta and a revue theater, the city has its own permanent theater 
where plays ranging all the way from Shakespeare’s Hamlet to Strind- 
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berg’s Easter have been successfully produced. The musical life of 
Aarhus has been greatly enriched in the course of the last half year by 
the formation of a permanent philharmonic orchestra of twenty-seven 
members, the Aarhus Civie Orchestra. 

In museums Aarhus ranks first not only in the provinces but in the 
whole country. In addition to a historical museum with a fine collection 
of antiquities, a well filled art gallery, a museum of natural history, and 
others, Aarhus possesses an attraction of international importance in 
its market museum known as the Old Town. This museum was started 
during the national ex- 
hibition of 1910 with the 
rebuilding and _ restora- 
tion of the old Aarhus 
burgomaster’s house, a 
beautiful Renaissance 
mansion from the end of 
the sixteenth century. 

The collection now com- 

prises about thirty-five 

old houses and courts, 

and the ‘Town is begin- 

ning to assume the air of 

an old market town of 

pre-industrial days, with 

small open market places 

and narrow lanes and 

alleys, old-fashioned 

shops, such as the baker’s 

and the hatter’s, a 

smithy, a grist mill, a The Main Street in the Old Town 
brewery—yes, even the 

old schoolhouse with the birch and ferule hanging awesomely beside 
the master’s desk is not lacking. 

The peculiar provincial atmosphere of long ago still hovers over the 
Old Town. There the idy] is preserved—the rounded cobblestones, the 
tiny, brightly polished window panes, and the hollyhocks against the 
brick-and-timber wall. But just outside the protecting lilac hedge of 
the Old Town lies the great industrial pile of Ceres Breweries. And 
just at the entrance to the Old Town stands, almost symbolically, one 
of the most up-to-date service stations in Denmark. Here we are in the 
midst of the twentieth century, in the midst of the Aarhus of today. 
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The New University Buildings Photographed from the Air, in Front the Main Building, 
Behind it and to the Right, the Institute of Pharmacy, to the 
Left the Astrophysical Institute 


Oslo University Expands 


HE University of Oslo has for some decades past been wres- 
tling with the problem of expansion. It has not been merely 
question of new buildings, but of a new campus. The Royal 
Frederik’s University, as it is officially known, was founded in 1811, 
and first housed in makeshift quarters. The present neo-classic build- 
ings, which face Karl Johan and Studenterlunden, date from the 
middle of the nineteenth century, and in their unobtrusive grace and 
dignity bear witness to the good taste of the period. But situated as 
the University was in the very heart of the city, there was no possibility 
of expansion. When the University Library was built some years ago 
it had to be placed on Drammensveien, quite isolated. More recently 
the Viking Ship Hall for Northern antiquities was raised on Bygdéy, 
and there are smaller museums scattered about the city. 
When the need for new science buildings became pressing, friends 
of the University realized that it was time to strike out boldly and 
create a new center with room for everything that belongs to a modern 
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OSLO UNIVERSITY EXPANDS 


A Lecture Room in the Institute of Physics, Designed to Afford 
Particularly Excellent Acoustics 


university. After much deliberation, a location was selected at Blindern 
in Vestre Aker, outside the city but near the trolley station of Major- 
stuen. With its broad wooded expanse and its view across the city and 
far out over the fjord, the place has all the scenic beauty for which 
Norway’s capital is famous. In 1920 the Storthing approved the pur- 
chase of the site and made the first appropriation toward the buildings 
which have now been completed and taken into use. 

Boldness.is the keynote also in the architectural plan. As the great 
science building stands there, it marks a complete departure from the 
traditional. Its simple straight lines and well proportioned masses are 
in themselves pleasing to the eye. There is no ornamentation except 
the cornices and window frames of Norwegian white granite against 
the walls faced with brick.of a warm red color. The interior is also 
severe in style, but the great entrance hall in the tower is to be decorated 
with frescoes and glass paintings, funds for which have been put at 
the disposal of the building committee by the Consul General in Paris, 
Mr. Peter Krag. The competition has been won by Per Krohg, whose 
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The Main Building Seen from the South 


monumental paintings have occasionally been reproduced in the 
REvIEwW. 

The main building is the largest institutional structure in Norway. 
It consists of two large hollow squares united by a middle portion from 
which the great square tower rises. From the roof terrace there is a 
view over the city. In the tower, above the entrance hall, is a large 
reading-room for all the students who work in the building. A restaurant 
on the cafeteria plan is very popular and is indeed almost a necessity 
in view of the distance from the city. In various other ways the comfort 
of teachers and students has been cared for in a manner undreamed of 
under the old conditions. The building houses the Institutes of Chem- 
istry and Physics with large lecture rooms, smaller class rooms, labora- 
tories, and rooms with facilities for special research. Ii includes also 
the Institutes of Geography, Mathematics, Actuaryship, Mineralogy, 
and Geology, besides the laboratories for botany and zoology. The 
equipment is modern throughout. Indeed it may be doubted whether, 
at the present writing, any other university in Europe possesses a more 
modern building. The cost, including the scientific equipment, has been 
4,700,000 kroner. 

In a separate building is the Institute of Pharmacy, which was in 
fact the first to be completed. The manner in which it was financed 
is interesting. The entire cost of building and equipment, a total of 
1,400,000 kroner, was met by a small sales tax on the medicines sold 
in all the pharmacies throughout the country. This fund has also 
afforded a third of the cost of the main building. With the completion 
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of the new quarters, the Institute of Pharmacy was reorganized and 
made a part of the University. 

The group of buildings at Blindern includes also a third, the 
Institute for Theoretical Astrophysics, built at a cost of 470,000 
kroner with means donated by the Rockefeller Foundation. It was 
given to the University chiefly for the purpose of furnishing Pro- 
fessor Svein Rosseland, one of the younger scientists of Norway, 
with conditions and apparatus needed for his researches in astro- 
physics. Besides Professor Rosseland and his assistants, the build- 
ing also houses the Institute of ‘Theoretical Meteorology headed 
by Professor V. Bjerknes and Professor H. Solberg, as well as the 
investigations into the nature of the Northern Lights carried on by 
Professor Carl Stormer. The building is primarily intended for re- 
search. The rector of the University, Professor Sem Seland, has acted 
as chairman of the building committee for this as well as for the main 
building. The architects for the entire group have been Finn Bryn and 
Johan Ellefsen. 

Practically the entire Department of Science at the University of 
Oslo is now lodged in the new center at Blindern. The main building 
was dedicated last autumn. While everything up there on the hill 
radiates modernity, the old buildings in the heart of the city will remain 
as the guardians of a fine tradition. Freed from the scientific work for 
which they were never fitted, they will again become the temple of the 
humanistic studies for which they were originally intended. | 


The Roof Terrace with a View over the City and Fjord 





“A Russian Ship of the Line and a Frigate at Anchor off Elsinore,” 
by C. W. Eckersberg 





F-ADOUS PAINTINGS LN COPENH AGEXR 
ART GALLERIES 
Norrs By GEorG N YGAARD 


I. A RUSSIAN SHIP OF THE LINE AND A FRIGATE AT ANCHOR 
OFF ELSINORE, BY C. W. ECKERSBERG 


C. W. Ecxersserg, born in 1783 at Blaakrog in Slesvig, has been called ‘the father 
of Danish painting.” It must not be concluded from this that there was no art of 
painting in Denmark before Eckersberg; but there were only scattered names, and 
there was no such thing as a national tradition before he returned home from his grand 
tour in 1816. His travels had taken him to Paris where he had worked in David’s 
studio, an experience which had an important influence on his whole artistic outlook, 
and to Italy where he had formed a close friendship with Thorvaldsen. 

After his return Eckersberg became professor at the Academy of Art in Copen- 
hagen. He worked there until his death in 1853, beloved of his pupils upon whom 
he impressed the maxim which he himself followed throughout the whole of his long 
career: There is only one prototype, and that is God’s lovely creation, ever beautiful 
Nature. A long succession of able pupils carried on the tradition that he had estab- 
lished, winning names for themselves in the Danish school of painters. Right up to 
our own time it has been possible to trace Eckersberg’s influence on Danish art. 

Eckersberg cultivated almost all the genres of painting. He may be said to have 
been particularly successful in the portrait, in his small, carefully worked out archi- 
tectural pictures, and in his minutely executed sea pieces. 

Eckersberg’s biographer, Emil Hannover, writing of the picture reproduced on the 
opposite page, says: “With consummate knowledge his brush moves about on the full- 
rigged masts, explaining and elucidating the importance of tops and caps and cross- 
trees, and especially the importance of one part for another. If one wanted a course 
in rigging, one could not wish for a clearer illustration of it than this. There is nothing 
upon which his brush has not dwelt, nothing it has forgotten.” But with all his attention 
to detail, Eckersberg does not neglect the pictorial side. He studied exhaustively the 
movement of the waves and reproduced it pictorially according to his own artistic rule, 
true to nature. 








Il. A SCENE FROM HOLBERG’S COMEDY “JEPPE OF THE HILL,” 
BY WILHELM MARSTRAND 


Were a stranger in Denmark to ask who is our greatest painter, the answer would 
undoubtedly be: WitHeELM Marstranp. He is great not only in the range of his pro- 
duction but also by virtue of the wide scope of his powers. He was possessed of bright 
humor as well as of dark pathos. He had charm and strength, a unique sense of form 
and movement. His sharp powers of observation and sure hand were directed by an 
imagination that never failed him. And this rare artist was at the same time in pos- 
session of a brilliant intellect, an illuminating intelligence, a rich and comprehensive 
humanity. 

Wilhelm Marstrand was born in Copenhagen in 1810 of a well-to-do and highly 
respected bourgeois family. At an early age he began his studies at the Academy of 
Art. Eckersberg was his teacher, and he became one of the master’s favorite pupils. 
He spent the years from 1836 to 1840 and from 1845 to 1848 in Italy where he 
painted a series of genre pictures. From 1849 until his death in 1873 he was professor 
at the Academy of Art in Copenhagen. 

Besides his genre paintings, Marstrand has painted large monumental canvases on 
historical subjects and portraits. His sketches and drawings are superb, but he often 
failed in carrying them out. He would become dissatisfied with his work, alter it time 
after time, and finally, unable to find the right expression for his idea, let fall his 
brush in discouragement. 

But when Marstrand got the drawing pen in his hand, he was the inimitable 


master. He turned out brilliantly conceived drawings by the thousands, especially 
scenes from Cervantes and Holberg, or from his daily circle of acquaintances, making 
them live on paper with the broad strokes of his facile pen. His painted sketches, 
too, bear witness to his always active imagination, and his marvelous facility 
in the development of a motif. It is an example of his mastery in this form which 
we reproduce in the sketch of the scene from Holberg’s comedy Jeppe of the Hill. 





—_ 








“At Sortedamssében,” by Christen Kébhke 
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AT SORTEDAMSSOEN, BY CHRISTEN KOBKE 


Of the pupils of Eckersberg who followed closely their master’s advice always to 
reproduce Nature with truth and veneration, none was more faithful than CurisTEN 
KéskE, the simple Copenhagen baker’s son, who was born in 1810 and died in 1848 
in his thirty-eighth year. He has left behind him only some two hundred and fifty 
works, most of them of very modest dimensions, but these pictures mirror his upright, 
pure, and winning spirit. 

While in the paintings of his master Eckersberg there is a cool, realistic clarity 
which may sometimes suggest dryness, Kébke’s small pictures are animated with 
a quick sense of the quivering life of light and air, of values, of the “babbling of the 
middle tones and the murmuring of the modulations,” as Séren Kierkegaard expresses 
it in another connection. 

Christen Kébke’s choice of subjects was limited to his immediate surroundings, to 
the places he knew and loved. He has painted the portraits of his family and his 
friends, and most of his small pictures are views of Copenhagen and its environs. 
Some are from the little Copenhagen garrison town, the Citadel, where his father 
had his bakery and where the family lived for a time, and some are from their home on 
Blegdamsvejen with the garden that stretched down to the shore of Sortedamsséen 
from which Koébke has taken the motifs for several of his most charming canvases. 
Sortedamsséen is still there, but its rustic surroundings have disappeared, yielding 
place to a more urban scene. 

The picture reproduced here, At Sortedamsséen, is from 1838. The two women 
on the landing are the artist’s sisters. The picture breathes a summer evening atmos- 
phere of quiet elegiac serenity that harmonizes beautifully with the artist’s own 
gentle and childlike disposition as we know it from letters he has left and stories 
that have come down to our time. This is the spirit to which he has so truthfully and 
sincerely given expression in his works, which by their very honesty have preserved 
their youth and freshness unimpaired. 















‘Two Historic Flights 


Solberg’s “ Leiv Eiriksson” Voyage 


HE Leiv Eiriksson, the airplane 
in which Thor Solberg reversed 
the North Atlantic pathway of 

the Viking explorer from Norway to 

America, is likely to remain in the old 

country as an historic relic. Negotiations 

are under way, at this writing, through 
which it is expected that the Norwegian 
government will receive the famous am- 





Thor Solberg 


phibion. King Haakon, himself a naviga- 
tor, was much interested in the Norwe- 
gian-American airman’s remarkable flight 
and questioned him closely as to the de- 
tails of navigation over the perilous route. 

Aviators regarded the  obsolescent 
plane as a relic, with little chance of mak- 





The Anderson-Stevens Ascent of 72,395 Feet 


By JoHN GOLDSTROM 





ing history, when it took off from New 
York for Oslo. Colonel Lindbergh, in 
conversation with Solberg after his re- 
turn from the flight, expressed amaze- 
ment, based on his own experience over 
part of the route, that the reconstructed 
amphibion got as far even as Greenland. 

From the viewpoint of an aeronautical 
historian, the flight was of greater his- 
torical importance than many which have 
been more spectacularly made. This is in 
no sense derogatory of the great feats of 
Lindbergh and other transoceanic fliers. 
But Solberg was not only the first airman 
to fly the entire passage of Leiv Eiriksson 
(the ancient spelling) between the Old 
World and the New World; he was first 
to fly both the North Atlantic and the 
North Sea on a single journey. 

Although he did not fly non-stop—an 
impossibility with the available equip- 
ment over a 5,300-mile route—and made 
no attempt for speed as to elapsed time, 
the flight required only fifty-nine hours 
of actual flying time, or at the rate of 
about a mile and a half a minute. Analy- 
sis of Solberg’s log reveals the almost 
incredible fact that he saw neither land 
nor sea during forty hours of this time, 
but flew “blind,” or entirely by instru- 
ment. Only during nineteen hours, be- 
tween New York and Oslo by way of 
Labrador, Greenland, and Iceland, was 
any landmark or the sea visible. Most of 
the flying was through or over fog or 
clouds and storm. 

The daring aviator was splendidly 
welcomed by the people of Norway, and 
at Oslo received the rarely awarded Gold 
Medal of the Norwegian Aero Club at 
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the hands of its president, Captain Ole 
Reistad, one of Europe’s foremost avia- 
tors. At Copenhagen he was given the 
equally rare Gold Medal of the Royal 
Danish Aeronautical Society, presented 
by its president, A. Krebs. A round of 
banquets and receptions were given in 
his honor in Norway and Denmark. 
Thor Solberg was born on the Solberg 
farm, near Flor6é, Norway, in 1893. In his 
youth he learned the craft of artistic pic- 
ture framing. His hobby was motor 
cycling, especially in speed events. In 
1923 he rode from Oslo and across seven 
countries to Paris in forty-eight hours. 
Two years later he came to the United 
States, and soon afterwards set up a pic- 
ture and framing shop in Brooklyn. The 
Lindbergh and other transoceanic flights 
stimulated an earlier interest in aviation, 
and he learned to fly at Roosevelt Field, 
Long Island, from which most of the 
trans-Atlantic flights have taken off. 
Long before learning to fly, it had been 
his ambition to traverse the Leiv Eiriks- 


son route, to demonstrate its utility for 


communication between North 
and the Scandinavian countries. 

Solberg spent five years of patient 
preparation for the flight. On business 
and pleasure he flew over much of the 
United States. Knowing that probably he 
would have to fly through fog and over 
clouds, he thoroughly and painstakingly 
learned “blind flying.” He carefully stud- 
ied the route and its physical character- 
istics, and prepared his own maps. His 
friend Bernt Balchen, who had flown 
Admiral Byrd to the South Pole, aided 
his technical development and helped him 
financially. Other supporters were the 
Norwegian America Line; his brothers 
Lars and Halfdan Solberg, of Bergen, 
Norway; Knut Vang, John Kjekstad, 
Ole Axelsen, and Major Arnesen, of 
Brooklyn; and T. L. Emerson, of , Au- 
burn, New York. He purchased a Loe- 
ning amphibion, which had seen consid; 
erable service, and reconstructed it for 
lis purpose. After the installation of the 


America 
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extra fuel tanks it became a plane which 
had to be carefully handled in flight. 

Through the New York Times Solberg 
procured the services of Paul Oscanyan 
as radio operator and general assistant 
for the flight. Oscanyan proved himself 
an excellent first mate and crew. 

Solberg, in his forty-third year, was 
past the age of most pilots who have at- 
tempted and dangerous 
flights. He was a powerfully built man, 
however, and in better physical condition 
than many younger men—as he still is. 
He was to need every ounce of his 
strength and stamina before sighting the 
shores of Norway. 

On July 18 of last year he lifted the 
heavily laden plane off the waters of 
Jamaica Bay, at Floyd Bennett Field, 
the municipal airport of New York City. 
On the first leg of the flight he flew into 
a thunderstorm in the region of Albany. 
Three days later he alighted at Cart- 
wright, on the coast of Labrador. The 
longest and most dangerous over-sea hop 
of the voyage, seven hundred miles across 
Davis Strait and the North Atlantic to 
Julianehaab, on the southwestern coast 
of Greenland, was before him. 

After a week of waiting for heavy fog 
to lift, on word by radio from Juliane- 
haab that it was clearing there, Solberg 
took off from Cartwright in thick weather. 
He had never made a long-distance flight 
over water before. After more than an 
hour’s flying he saw that his magnetic 
compasses, susceptible to derangement in 
that region, were swinging off as much 
as 40 to 50 degrees. If he missed his ob- 
jective it would mean disaster in the 
North Atlantic, off the main steamship 
route, or among Greenland’s icy moun- 
tains. 


such arduous 


“I tried to go above the fog,” he said, 
“but at 10,000 feet, the ceiling of the 
plane, the fog was thick as ever; ice be- 
gan to form on the wings; and I had to 
come down. I tried various levels down 
to 200 feet, but all were equally dense, 
and I had to fly by instrument and dead 
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reckoning alone. After four hours of 
blind flying I climbed again, and finally 
came out in the clear, with the sun shin- 
ing down on an unbroken field of fog. 
I felt like the sailor whose slogan is ‘any 
port in a storm, and so I used the cloud 
formations as an improvised drift indi- 
eator. By watching the way the furrows 
rolled up I got a pretty good idea of wind 
direction—at least a reassurance that my 
drift component was still what it should 
be. 

“The shadow of the airplane made a 
halo on the tops of the clouds, and by 
watching its position in relation to the 
wing I could tell fairly well that I was 
flying straight. I used these expedients 
as checks against the directional gyro and 
felt assured that it was accurate. My con 
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The Leiv Eiriksson in Greenland Waters 


Thor Solberg’s Amphibion at the Flyer’s Home, 
Solberg in Norway 
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fidence was soon justified, for right ahead 
I saw the towering mountains of Green- 
land protruding from the rolling fog. By 
flying close to the mountain walls I was 
able to slide down past the edge of the 
fog and make a landing in some open 
water in the harbor of Julianehaab.” 
Solberg had to steer carefully between 
icebergs and smaller ice, to avoid crash- 
ing the plane when he alighted. Two days 
later Solberg and Oscanyan flew 650 
miles northeastward along the coast of 
Greenland to Angmagsalik, where they 
narrowly missed disaster in floating ice. 
They were in further peril from fog 
and ice on the shorter flights to Iceland 
and the Faroes. But on the final North 
Sea leg from the Faroes to Bergen the 
clouds rolled away, and they reached 
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Norway at sunset of August 16. Before 
proceeding to Oslo, Solberg alighted at 
his birthplace, there to be joyfully greeted 
by his father, mother, and other members 
of his family. 

After receiving his honors in the home- 
land. he left the Leiv Eiriksson at Oslo, 
and returned to the United States on the 
Norwegian-American liner Bergensfjord. 
He was received and honored by fellow 
Norwegian-Americans, after which he 
quietly returned to work in his picture 
shop in the Bay Ridge section of Brook- 
lyn, his greatest ambition realized. When 
I talked with him there recently, I looked 
among the scores of pictures on the walls 
of his shop for pictorial souvenirs of the 
flight; none was in sight, for Thor Sol- 
berg is no professional hero. He hoped 
that arrangements would soon be com- 
pleted by which the Leiv Eiriksson could 
remain in the land of the Norse hero of 
more than nine centuries ago, whose dis- 
covery of America inspired the flight of 
last year. 

There were doubtful smiles when the 
modest picture framer set out to fly the 
North Atlantic and the North Sea in one 
journey. Well, there were doubtful grins 
also when two bicycle mechanics named 
Wright, thirty-two years ago, announced 
the invention of mechanical flight, in the 
face of scientific “proof” that it was im- 
possible—and now the air over land and 
sea is alive with man-made wings. 

® 

Another airman of Norwegian origin 
recently mounted to fame in the sky when 
Captain Orvil A. Anderson, with Captain 
Albert W. Stevens, ascended 72,395 feet 

early fourteen miles—into the strato- 
sphere, in the world’s largest balloon, Ez- 
plorer II, establishing a new altitude 
record. On November 11, last, they took 
off from White Lake, South Dakota, rose 
ligher than man had ever risen above 
earth before, and a little over eight hours 


later landed safely 240 miles away at, 


Rapid City, South Dakota. The ascension 
was jointly sponsored by the National 
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Captain Orvil A. Anderson 


Geographic Society and the U.S. Army 
Air Corps, of which Captains Anderson 
and Stevens are pilots. Data which they 
gathered far above the highest clouds are 
expected to contribute toward knowledge 
of cosmic ray currents and their effects 
upon this planet. 

Captain Anderson is of Norwegian de- 
scent. He was born in Springville, Utah, 
in 1895, was graduated from Brigham 
Young University, and in 1917, the first 
year of American participation in the 
World War, enlisted in the Army. He 
was commissioned a second lieutenant a 
year 
signed as balloon observation instructor 
at the Army Balloon School at Omaha, 
where he remained until the Armistice. 


after his enlistment and was as- 


The historic ascension in which he par- 
ticipated was made on the seventeenth 
anniversary of that occasion. 

In 1920 he took part in the organiza- 
tion of the Army Airship School at Lang- 
ley Field, Virginia, and remained on the 
teaching staff until July of 1922, when he 


flew the Army’s first non-rigid training 
ship, the A-4, to Scott Field, Illinois. In 
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the same year he was navigator and pilot 
of the airship C-2 in the first transconti- 
nental dirigible flight across the United 
States. In the course of this flight, An- 
derson distinguished himself by bringing 
his ship down in a forced landing on the 
return trip in a desert in New Mexico, 
without the usual assistance of a landing 
crew—an extremely difficult and hazard- 
ous feat. 

In 1933 he achieved the first successful 
anchorage of an airship at sea, anchoring 
the non-rigid coast patrol airship TC-13 
by means of a canvas sea-anchor of his 
own design. 

In 1934, Captains Anderson and Stev- 
ens, the latter one of the world’s fore- 
most aerial photographers, nearly lost 
their lives when the stratospheric balloon 
Explorer I exploded at an altitude of 
60,000 feet. In their air-tight gondola 
they plunged more than ten miles to- 
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ward earth before taking to their para- 
chutes. Their scientific instruments were 
smashed, but the aeronauts were awarded 
the Distinguished Flying Cross by Con- 
gress, “for extraordinary achievement in 
an aerial flight.”” Later in the same year, 
another and larger balloon burst, as An- 
derson and Stevens were preparing to 
ascend. 

In the record-breaking ascension of 
last November, Anderson, as pilot of the 
Explorer II, joined the highly select 
company of Scandinavians 
Scandinavian 


and men of 
distin- 
guished themselves in aeronautics—An- 
drée, Cederstrom, Amundsen, Riiser-Lar- 
sen, Omdahl, Nelson (who on the first 
flight around the world reversed part of 
the Eiriksson route), Lindbergh, Eielson, 
Balchen, Lundborg, Schyberg, Hoiriis, 
Solberg, and others. This historic group is 
notably large in proportion to the num- 
bers of the race from which they sprang. 


descent who have 


‘Two Stories 


By Marcus LAUESEN 
TRANSLATED FROM THE DanisH By Lipa Sisponr HANson 


Wanja 


HIS IS a tale about the friendship 

between two people who did not 

have an earthly thing in common, 
but who happened to be thrown together 
by fate. Nothing great or important came 
to pass during the short time of their 
friendship, but in a child’s mind there 
was planted a seed which perhaps later 
was neglected or perhaps grew secretly— 
I do not know. I feel that seed somewhere 
in my soul, but I cannot name it. If I had 
to explain its nature, I should use words 
like these: willingness to obey, willing- 


ness to be humble, willingness to be silent 
when surrounded by 
scorn. . .. 


indifference or 


My friend was called Wanja. His real 
name was Iwan, but he was the best be- 
loved of all the Russian prisoners whom 
the war had brought to our village; not 
only his comrades, but also the villagers 
loved and revered him, and so they al- 
ways gave him the soft Russian pet name 
Wanja. 

On the day of their arrival there was 
no great difference between him and the 
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other Russian prisoners. What difference 
there was, was to the advantage of the 
others, for Wanja’s face had the swarthy 
hue that is often found in the face of a 
poor Jew. 

His features were young and girlish, 
but the dark stubble of beard that covered 
his cheeks, the shiny, black, uncombed 
hair that clung to his forehead and tem- 
ples, and his somber, roaming eyes gave 
his face a tinge of something boorish and 
repellant. His grayish-brown Russian 
uniform was wetter and more clotted with 
clay than that of any of the others, and 
added to all the rest, his clothes were too 
large for his small, frail figure. His coat 
almost reached his ankles, and the bottom 
of it was stiff with clay. The sleeves were 
turned up twice and covered his wrists 
like thick muffs. A piece of string tied 
around his waist held the coat together, 
and he shuffled along in a pair of muddy 
boots much too large for him. 

I suppose it was pity as well as fear 
that made us look more at him than at the 
others. And yet Wanja was not pitiable. 

The brutality which was prevalent 
among the youngest crop of Prussian ser- 
geants did not affect him. He seemed to 
submit to rules and regulations with a 
peculiar matter-of-fact willingness. When 
the overseer thundered a command at him, 
Wanja would already be in his place and 
therefore invulnerable. Of course this 
would arouse the anger of the irascible 
oficer and make him vent his rage by 
kicking Wanja’s neighbor who perhaps 
chanced to be an inch or two out of line. 


There was nothing cringing in Wanja’s 


obedience. It was simply characteristic 
of him not to take blows that he could 
avoid. The inevitable ones were numerous 
and hard enough. 

But the very first time I saw him I dis- 
covered still another of his peculiarities. 
The prisoners had come tothe playground 


of the village school an hour before they> 


were expected. The farmers who were to 
put them to work had not yet arrived; 
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only we village children gathered around 
the little group. Three or four young, 
gray-uniformed Prussian officers marched 
in sullen silence up and down, shoulder- 
ing their rifles. The prisoners were com- 
manded to stand at ease while they 
waited, and were allowed to 
crusts of bread. 

This was to become one of the decisive 
events of my life, one of those experi- 
ences that are bound to come to every 
child, crushing the beautiful faith in the 
old doctrines, arousing the poisonous 
doubt of the truth of what the elders 
say. Didn’t we remember the thanksgiv- 
ing service, the holiday that had been 
given us when Hindenburg had sent an 
army of Russians into the Masurian 
swamps? Didn’t they tell us that the Rus- 
sians were worse than wild animals, and 


sat their 


did not deserve any pity? That they were 
impious beasts? That God in His heaven 
was glad to get rid of them? We thought 
of all these careless words such as grown- 
up people toss to children, filling their 
minds with ideas fit for devils or hyenas. 
And then we saw that Wanja and his com- 
rades were human beings. For days after- 
wards one or another of us would ask the 
grown-ups every time they told us any- 
thing: “Is that really true, now? Is it 
really true?” For if they could lie to us 
about the Russians, they might lie about 
uther things, too, we thought. 

That day one or two of us children lost 
our hearts to a group of tall, thin men in 
ragged, grayish-brown coats, and for 
many nights we remembered the dreamy, 
sorrowful eyes of these prisoners. Some 
of the Russians made the sign of the cross 
upon their breasts and foreheads before 
eating their miserable crusts. 

I was standing near Wanja when the 
prisoners were allowed to eat. It ap- 
peared that Wanja’s piece of bread was 
larger than that of his neighbor, and when 
the overseer had passed, Wanja gave his 
comrade a slight nudge, to offer him a 
share. Taken by surprise, the man stum- 
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bled and grasped the prisoner next to him, 
and three or four of the men tottered. At 
once an officer rushed over to them, struck 
one in the side with his fist, and kicked 
another. There was a strange contrast be- 
tween the young, well groomed officer and 
the shabby Russians who calmly let his 
blows pass over them. I have never been 
able to forget Pjotr, whom the officer 
struck with his fist. No sound came from 
him; his face did not twitch; he was a 
picture of tenacious composure, and yet 
he was no thrall. His eyes looked past the 
officer, moved calmly from spot to spot in 
the landscape, with a royal dignity, like 
« captured eagle that is not affected by 
the crowing of a rooster, that does not 
lose its pride because a hen scratches dirt 
over its body. 

And now Wanja. He straightened him- 
self and saluted. It was only his garb that 
was comical. The little man within it 
grew in my eyes when at that moment he 
said some words of which I guessed the 
meaning: that he was the cause of the 
disturbance. The young officer went at 
him with clenched fists, showering him 
with abuse. The little Russian stood at 
attention looking at me, letting the words 
pass him without flinching. A stony calm, 
a masterfully controlled anger illumined 
his face. I can imagine that such a calm 
might freeze a man to death. But it only 
egged the officer on to still more violent 
words and blows, and at last he lifted his 
foot. At that moment Wanja looked at 
the young German’s brutal face and said: 


““Kamerad, Offizier.” 


I do not remember the rest, except that 


the farmers came, the roll was called, and 
the prisoners disappeared. The farmer to 
whom Wanja was assigned was told to 
keep him hard at work, since he was re- 
fractory and could not stand kind treat- 
ment. 

Some impulse made me follow them. 
Wanja walked behind his new master, 
gazing calmly around him. Once he turned 
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and looked at me. “Did you want to go 
with me, boy?” 

I suppose I was a bit frightened. At 
any rate I turned and ran home quickly. 
* * 

I do not remember how our friendship 
began; I only remember how it devel- 
oped. Every day I followed Wanja to the 
fields. Every Sunday I told him about the 
children’s service. I learned one or two 
things that I would rather not have 
learned. I was worried when Wanja said 
that our large, red church would be shot 
down some day. I prayed for Wanja’s 
unbelieving soul, and I loved him. 

Wanja was not treated harshly. He was 
allowed to do his work as he wished, and 
he worked well. He asked many questions, 
learned many things, and followed each 
answer with a pondering “So-o.” 

Sooner than any of his fellow prisoners 
Wanja began to look like other men. 
After a couple of weeks he had new clothes 
which fitted him, and his master said 
with pride that Wanja had never had lice. 

Besides, Wanja could read and write. 

Every Sunday morning, when the pris- 
oners were free, a score of them would 
assemble in the cow barn. Wanja would 
sit on a milking stool with a pile of letters 
in his lap, and the other Russians would 
sit or stand around him. They would 
always assemble in the same warm barn, 
and I can still see it clearly. It was small 
and dark and dirty, low under the rafters 
and narrow. There were six or seven cows 
in single stalls, some empty pig pens, 
covered with ancient dirt, some fodder 
boxes, a watering trough, a dung-barrow; 
everything available was used by the pris- 
oners to sit on. A faint light came in 
through two dim windows. Wanja sat 
under one window. The others sat on 
trough and barrow and fodder boxes, or 
leaned against the pig pens. 

I remember that each man was always 
in the same place. Quietly and naturally 
they would sit or stand as usual. There 
was a singing softness in their greeting. 


All 
whe 
com 
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All their boisterous gaiety disappeared 
when they entered this stuffy, dark cata- 
comb. 

For what was it but a catacomb, where 
a score of persecuted exiles in silent 
ecstasy sustained their holy faith, re- 
called their common, distant sanctuaries ? 
There was a strange, earthy warmth, a 
happy, humming animal stillness in the 
place. Some of the cows would chew the 
cud; the sound of their chewing gave a 
quiet, rhythmical accompaniment to the 
human voices. During the silences the 
cows were always there with their satis- 
fied, sedate munching. And that was good. 

Wanja would read letter after letter. 
I did not understand the words, yet I be- 
came the partaker in a sum of remote 
happiness and remote sorrow that came 
from distant steppes and revealed itself 
under the low roof of a little barn in North 
Slesvig. 

The words themselves resounded with 
human confidences and made me cry and 
laugh, not because I saw the others do it, 
but because Wanja spoke like a child 
practising difficult words. Sentence after 
sentence would come out slowly and heav- 
ily, with long pauses in between, allowing 
for time to get used to new feelings, time 
to put warmth into every word. 

Now I know why Wanja had such a big 
heart. 

It did not matter whether I looked at 
him or at the prisoner whose letter he was 
reading. I know now that it was a long 
and laborious transmission of love be- 
tween people whom the war had put 
thousands of miles apart. For the wives 
of Pjotr and Wassili and Alexi could not 
write, either. The priest had received the 
word from the wives and had written them 
down. And Pjotr and Wassili and Alexi 
iad to ask Wanja to read their letters. 
But that didn’t matter. The words were 
there, only it took time. The words had 
to warm so many hearts on the way before 


they reached the one for whom they were 
meant. 
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Wanja did not have to tell me that 
Wassili’s wife wrote that their child had 
died. I saw from Wassili’s and Wanja’s 
faces that the letter told about a great 
sorrow. I had learned two words, Batjus- 
ka and Tutja. Every letter began with 
Batjuska, Little Father, and almost 
always Tutja, Child, was mentioned sev- 
eral times in all the letters. 

The next letter was taken up. Alexi 
looked happy, and his joy was reflected 
in Wanja’s face. Perhaps in the following 
letter there would be something that would 
make Pjotr or Marek look angry or 
worried. 

This quiet performance would last some 
hours, leaving one man sorrowful, another 
happy. Only Wanja would remain behind 
with a large and heavy heart, neither 
happy nor sorrowful. Since that time only 
the high mountains have been able to give 
me the sense of peace that Wanja’s com- 
panionship gave me when I was a child. 
Now I also know that our friendship was 
like the friendship between a mountain 
and a little hill. I would walk around 
Wanja with the feeling of security that 
a young animal feels towards its mother. 
In my heart there was an unswerving de- 
votion to this foreign heart that held the 
infinite and had borne such manifold ex- 
periences, and to Wanja it meant happi- 
ness to feel himself the protector of a 
little boy like me. It is this feeling of 
being useful, being indispensable, which 
alone can keep a man alive when he is in 
exile. 

Of course I don’t know this for sure. I 
only know that there existed that great 
delicacy between us which is the first con- 
dition of friendship. Our questions to each 
other were kind and gentle and we agreed 
in all things. 

There was nothing sentimental in Wan- 
ja’s voice when one Sunday he said to me: 
“You are my tutja and I am your bat- 


* juska.” 


I suppose he had to find a being to 
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whom he could take the wealth of his 
thoughts. 

Then came the end, unexpected and 
hard. 

One day I went out to the cow barn 
to find Wanja. He was there. And I saw 
that he who bore in his heart the sorrow 
of so many others, was now struck by a 
greater and more piercing agony of his 
own. He was sitting on his milking stool 
with a letter in his lap, his face buried 
in his hands, and his frail body shaken by 
convulsive sobs. 

“Wanja—Wanja!” I cried. 

But he was lost in his despair. I had 
to go over to him and lay my cheek against 
his. 

“Wanja dear, what is it?” 

“Tutja, Wanja’s mother is dead.”’ 

His words made me feel my helpless- 
ness. My little hands pushed themselves 
in under his and were moistened by his 
tears. 

“Don’t cry, Wanja.” 

“Go away, Tutja.” 

But how could I go away when my best 
friend was in misery? I stayed and said 
all the words to Wanja that a child con- 
siders consoling. I tried to tell him that 
he still had me. But all that I could say 
was in vain. 

At last Wanja stopped crying. He rose 
and thrust the letter into his blouse. 

“Wanja is going to escape.” 

For the next hour his will fought a des- 
perate battle against reality. He planned 
to flee across the frontier to Denmark that 
very night. In Denmark he would steal a 
boat and row to Russiz. That would take 
him four days. His mother’s grave would 
still be new when he reached it, and he 
would lay a fresh wreath on it. 

Even I knew that all this was impos- 
sible. With my meager knowledge of 
geography I tried to convince Wanja that 
he was mistaken. Months would pass be- 
fore he could reach Ukraine. But I spoke 
in vain; Wanja could not believe it. 
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So he made preparations for his flight. 
He did not know the simplest things. He 
asked me what way to go; were there 
large waves on the sea? Did I think that 
he could get food on the way? He pos- 
sessed twenty pieces of Russian hardtack ; 
if he could get food on the way, he would 
give them all to me; otherwise he would 
have to take ten of them with him. He 
spoke so convincingly that at last I my- 
self believed that he would succeed. 
Wanja was so good; how could he fail? 
In the evening he knocked at my win- 


‘ dow. 


“Remember the hardtack, it is in the 
fodder box.” 

I did not sleep for several hours, and 
when I went to sleep I dreamed that 
Wanja was standing on the other side of 
a large river where I could not reach 
ee 

The next morning two sergeants with 
loaded guns came walking through the 
village and between them trudged a little 
Russian prisoner. His face had changed 
during the two years that had passed since 
he had said ‘““Kamerad, Offizier’” on the 
day of his arrival. I was told that his 
mouth was drawn with bitterness and 
there was wild anger in his eyes. When 
he passed our house, he looked up to the 
windows, but I was not there. When I did 
not come, he called, ““Tutja, I’ll kill these 
fellows!’ Then he sprang at the first of 
them and knocked him down with one 
blow. The other knocked Wanja uncon- 
scious with the butt of his gun and the 
two sergeants dragged him away as one 
drags a dead animal. 

All this I was told by people who saw 
it. I was not ashamed of Wanja. He was 
right, of course, even though things went 
against him; that did not alter the matter. 

In the fodder box I found twenty large 
pieces of hardtack of the kind that the 
Russian women sent to their countrymen 
who had been made prisoners in Germany. 
Wanja had left them all for me. I kept 
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them in my window where they grew soft 
after a while. 
Later I was told that for a month after 





NE SUMMER many years ago my 
( )ootie and I went far away from 

our home, far away from the sea 
and the woods and the green hills. We 
walked the first part of the way, but 
later a farmer came driving and picked 
us up. At a crossroads he had to take 
another direction from ours, and we 
continued our way on foot. There were 
hedges along the roads, hazel bushes that 
hid the view. I was used to them and yet 
the fear that calls out from whispering 
hedges always flitted through my mind. 
Sometimes I would take my mother’s hand 
and speak to her in a loud voice to con- 
vince those who might be hiding behind 
the hedge that I was not afraid. 

This day I was so familiar with the first 
part of the road that I was not afraid. 
When we mounted the farmer’s wagon, I 
was seated so high that I could look far 
into the distance over well known places. 
Behind me the church tower loomed, red 
and friendly. I had to turn and look at it. 
I had not known before that it leaned to 
one side. Now I saw that it leaned so 
much that I was afraid it would fall be- 
fore we returned home. 

When we got out of the wagon, I could 
not see the tower until the hedges stopped 
and we struck a broad, sandy road. Here 
swamps and yellow fields surrounded us; 
there were no trees except here and there 
a low willow copse by a bog, or a soli- 
tary twisted fir on a dyke. 

When I turned around now, I saw the 
tower again. It was smaller, but seemed 
to lean even more. My mother could not 
see it, but she said that God’s house was 
safe. Her words did not reassure me, 
however. During our whole long journey 


I had to turn again and again to look at’ 


the tower. For a long stretch nothing hid 
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The Red House 
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Wanja’s death I would sometimes cry 
out in my sleep: 
“Kill them, Wanja! Kill them!” 


it from my view, neither trees nor houses 
nor hills. And when the twilight came and 
the sun had gone down behind the yellow 
fields, I still saw something red far in 
the east. The evening glow did not reach 
it, but there I thought I saw the tower, 
leaning; and I was sure that before I 
returned home it would fall right down 
on our house. 

After a while we reached my uncle’s 
farm. In the clear summer evening no 
lights were lit, and we sat in the dusk 
speaking softly about my father and the 
crops, the good times and God’s grace. I 
remember how lonesome I felt among the 
grown people who seemed so secure and 
not at all afraid of the shadows. To be 
sure, my uncle took me on his lap and 
called the dog to play with my shoes. But 
I was afraid, for where did the dog come 
from? Under the table it was quite dark, 
and the dog only showed his cold nose 
and licked my hand. I asked uncle to go 
out with me and see if the tower was still 
standing. 

We went out. Uncle’s fields were wide 
and level, and it was a long distance to the 
next neighbor’s. We could see houses far 
away, but we could not see the tower. 
Uncle said that it was too dark; but how 
could I believe him, when I had seen the 
tower fall? 

I could not take my eyes from the spot. 
But all I could see was a grayish haze, as 
if heaven and earth were meeting where I 
had my home. 

“The tower, uncle?” 

“It is too dark now, my boy, but to- 
morrow...” 

Tomorrow! Couldn’t uncle understand 


my restlessness, my anxiety, my loyalty? 
Wasn’t it my duty to go back? Oughtn’t 
I to have done so as soon as I saw it? Per- 
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haps I could have warned the people at 
home in time, and they could have put 
props under the tower. Uncle did not 
understand anything. 

Suddenly I turned, and saw the red 
house, 

It stood far away in the west, safely 
sheltered by a small grove of spruce 
trees. A long, low, red house. It seemed 
so calm and simple, quite near the earth, 
without any longings. Over it the sky 
was pale in the twilight and one star 
was faintly visible for a long time, until 
the sky grew bluer and darker and the 
star became one of many. 

Then a light appeared in the red house, 
and I saw three small windows become 
alive with light, three little red stars that 
shone calmly in the night. 

I had forgotten the tower. The red 
house in the plain quieted me. It must be 
nice to live in the red house! 

We went back to the others, and it was 
nice there, too. They talked so softly that 
I went to sleep in uncle’s lap. In the night 
I dreamed about a red house with large, 
light rooms, and a low protecting roof 
which would never fall off. There were 
good people who went around in the 
house and gave me cookies and fruit 
juice. 

I awoke happily, as children usually 
do when they have had a good sleep, and 
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I saw that the tower, which stood far 
away in the east, only inclined a little bit 
and most certainly would be able to stand 
until I got home and could speak to some- 
one about it. The red house was safe and 
fine, sheltered by the spruces, not threat- 
ened by all the winds of heaven as my 
uncle’s house was. All through the day 
I did not look at the tower, but learned 
from the grown people that my dream 
was true: there were good people living 
in the red house. That evening and the 
next the star stood over the house, shining, 
and I slept confidently. 

Many years later I passed the place on 
the train. I wanted to see the spot which 
I had visited as a child, and I recognized 
my uncle’s house, but I had forgotten the 
red house until I passed a small grove of 
spruce. Then I remembered that summer 
evening, and looked for the red house, too. 

There was a site with the remains of 
some charred walls, not sheltered by the 
grove, but between my uncle’s house and 
the spruces; but the red house was no 
longer there. 

Of course it didn’t matter. But I 
thought of quiet, serene nights—nights 
which are becoming very, very rare be- 
cause we are forgetting our old loyalties. 
It seemed to me that the men whom I 
saw going around there, digging up the 
place, were looking for my peace of mind. 
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WuEN THE SWEDISH 
RikspaG opened with 
traditional pomp on 
January 10, a 10 per 


cent reduction on in- 





come taxes was an- 
nounced. The State’s 
|e real income has risen 
SWEDEN with 93,360,000 kronor, ' 

and out of this sum 
20,000,000 kronor will be used to offset 
the cut in taxes. Not less than 116,000,- 
000 kronor borrowed during the depres- 
sion to aid the unemployed will be repaid 
at once, although the bonds still have a 
long time to run. Some 30,000,000 kronor 
will be added to the fund for old age pen- 
sions. In addition, large sums were asked 
for the aid of small farmers and families 
with many children. 


In His ApprEss FROM THE THRONE, 
King Gustaf declared that Sweden’s rela- 
tions with foreign countries were good. A 
few days later Foreign Minister Rickard 
J. Sandler dispatched through the Swed- 
ish Minister in Rome, A. E. M. Sjéborg, a 
note of protest to the Italian Government 
against the aerial bombardment of a Swed- 
ish Red Cross ambulance unit in Abys- 
sinia. The ambulance was financed by 
public subscription, the appeal for con- 
tributions having been headed by Prince 
Carl, president of the Swedish Red Cross. 
One Swedish citizen, a male nurse, was 
killed, and the chief surgeon of the group 
was wounded. Having received every 
available direct report from Dolo where 
the bombardment took place, the Swedish 
Foreign Office declared in its note to the 
“the Swedish 


ambulance was made the subject of a 


Italian Government that 


direct attack” and that the excuses offered 
by Rome could not be accepted. Later the 


Italian Government apologized to Minis- 


ter Sjéborg, and the incident was consid- 
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ered closed, after a period of considerable 
excitement in Sweden. In regard to eco- 
nomic sanctions against Italy, Sweden 
made common cause with the majority of 
League of Nations members. She refused, 
however, to take an independent stand, 
relying on the success of united action. 
The tragedy at Dolo brought the Italo- 
Ethiopian war close to the Swedish peo- 
ple. The Government’s proposal for a 
stronger national defense, including more 
airplanes and submarines, was considered 
justified, and in some quarters the army 
and navy budgets were even regarded as 
niggardly. Plans were made to strengthen 
the fortifications and increase the number 
of troops in the Island of Gotland. The 
set-up of the entire defense system will 
be redrafted in the future, to make it, in 
an emergency, a smoother working and 
quicker striking agency than now. 
Sweden’s growing trade with the Near 
East countries, which were visited last 
year by Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf and 
his family, demands an expansion of the 
Swedish diplomatic representation, said 
Foreign Minister Sandler. He therefore 
suggested an independent legation in 
Teheran and one in Cairo. In Europe, he 
proposed a new Swedish legation in Kau- 
nas, Lithuania. 
Tue Retations Between SWEDEN 
AND FINLAND, somewhat strained for the 
last few years because of the propaganda 
in Finland against the Swedish language, 
have again become harmonious. As an 
instance of this good feeling a Finnish 
Week, including an industrial exposition, 
will be held in Stockholm next April. 
This announcement comes shortly after 
the formal declaration made last Decem- 
ber by the heads of the Finnish Govern- 
ment, that it was their intention hence- 
forth to follow the neutrality policy of 


Seandinavia. In the words of Prime Min- 
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ister T. M. Kivimaki, speaking before the 
National Parliament, his country wants to 
seek “its orientation in the direction of 
Sweden, to which country Finland is 
attached more than to any other by geog- 
raphy, history, national policy, culture, 
and the consequent attitude toward life.” 
Mr. Kivimaki referred to the fact that, 
for about five hundred years prior to 
1809, the two countries were united under 
one government. During that time many 
Swedes settled in Finland, and their de- 
scendants, about 350,000 out of a total 
population of slightly over 3,500,000 still 
speak Swedish. The President of Finland, 
Per Evin Svinhufvud, is himself a de- 
scendant of a Swedish noble family, dat- 
ing from 1574. Since becoming an inde- 
pendent nation during the World War, 
Finland has pursued an uncertain course 
in foreign affairs. The official and definite 
declaration of last December, the first of 
its kind, put an end to any speculations as 
to which road Finland aimed to follow, 
and was received in Sweden with much 
satisfaction. 


An ANNiverRsARY of national impor- 
tance was the fiftieth birthday of Swe- 
den’s Social-Democratic Prime Minister, 
Per Albin Hansson, on October 28. He 
received a donation of 51,349 kronor, 
mostly in ten- and twenty-five-ére pieces, 
contributed by 148,419 persons, whose 
names filled thirteen volumes. Over a 
thousand telegrams arrived, among them 
one from King Gustaf. The Premier, 
whose personal popularity is considerable, 
received delegations and parades from 
early in the morning until late at night. 
The day ended with a banquet in the 
Golden of the Stockholm Town 
Hall. Newspapers of every political be- 
lief devoted long and enthusiastic articles 
to him, and a book containing quotations 
from his sayings and addresses sold in 
more than 20,000 copies. Mr. Hansson is 
still one of the youngest of Prime Minis- 
ters, although he has held that office for 
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more than three years. He was born of 
humble parents and had only four years 
of schooling. At first he worked as an 
errand boy in a cooperative store and 
later began to write for the newspapers. 
Living simply in a suburban home, he has 
no automobile, and his recreations and 
diversions are few. 


Tue Noset Prize iN CHEMISTRY was 
awarded on December 10 by King Gustaf 
to Mme. Irene Curie-Joliot, daughter of 
the late Marie Curie, codiscoverer with 
her husband of radium and a winner 
of both the Chemistry and the Physics 
prize. Thus Sweden for the third time 
honored a member of the Curie family. 
Mme. Joliot shared her award with her 
husband, Professor Frederic Joliot. 

The Prize in Physiology and Medicine 
was given to Professor Hans Spemann, of 
Freiburg, and the Prize in Physics to 
Chadwich, of Cam- 
bridge. The Swedish Academy announced 
that the Nobel Prize in Literature would 
not be awarded for 1935, but would be 


Professor James 


held over until next year. 


THE Av- 
TUMN ELEcTION to the 
Folketing, with its re- 


F oLLOWING 


sultant victory for the 
Social-Democratic- 
Radical-Liberal coali- 
tion, the reconstituted 
Cabinet, with Thorvald 
DENMARK Stauning retaining the 

premiership, contains 
six new members: Alsing Andersen, De- 
fense; Johannes Hansen, Church; Lud- 
vig Christensen, Social Affairs; N. Fisker, 
Traffic; Jérgen Jérgensen, Education; K. 
Kjerbél, Commerce. B. Dahlgaard re- 
mained in the Cabinet as Minister of the 
Interior, Peter Munch as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, while K. K. Steincke, 
formerly Minister of Social Affairs, took 
the portfolio of Minister of Justice in the 
place of C. Th. Zahle who desired to re- 


THE 


tire on account of his health. H. P. Han- 
sen is Minister of Finance. 


In the death of former Minister of 


Education Frederik Borgbjerg, on Janu- 
ary 15, the Social-Democratic party lost 


one of its strongest supporters. Few men 
in the political life of Denmark have had 
a more varied career. His earliest start 
was as a member of the staff of Social- 
Demokraten, the party organ, and here 
he quickly revealed his aptitude for ap- 
pealing to the masses. When elected to 
the Folketing, he continued to impress his 
personality on the political affairs of his 
party. Later, as Minister of Education, 
Frederik Borgbjerg also had within his 
jurisdiction the Royal Theater. 
New Rigspac and the _ recon- 
Stauning Cabinet were con- 
fronted with the task of raising money 
wherewith to aid agriculture, relieve un- 
employment, and assist the municipalities 
in their efforts to help the needy. In the 
Rigsdag Finance Minister Hansen de- 
clared that this would necessitate an in- 
crease of 150,000,000 kroner to cover the 
nation’s expenditures. The Government’s 
proposition is that there shall be issued a 
new loan, based on taxes, to the above 
amount, 


THE 
structed 


The economic situation is at the bottom 
of the problems affecting the Scandi- 
navian American Line. The United Steam- 
ship Company, with its network of lines 
all around the world, has for some time 
past been protesting that the Copen- 
hagen to New York service has not paid 
and could not be successfully carried on 
unless at least two new, fast, luxurious 
liners were built. This the company was 
not prepared to do. It has been asking a 
State subsidy, and the Stauning Govern- 
ment was ready to recommend such action, 
but the Rigsdag voted adversely on, the 
proposition. The sailings have therefore 
been cancelled, and the Frederik VIII; 
lately the only boat in operation, has been 


called in. The Scandinavian American 
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Line, formerly known as the Thingvalla 
Line, was founded fifty-six years ago, and 
was thus by long odds the oldest direct 
passenger line between America and the 
Scandinavian countries. Many older trav- 
elers who have crossed on the pleasant, 
homelike boats will regret their passing. 
Dr. Max Henivus, whose death 
curred in his native city of Aalborg on 
November 16 of last year, probably did 
more than anyone else to foster the good 
relationship between Danish-Americans 
and Denmark. Whether in his adopted 
country, or on his numerous visits to Den- 
mark, Dr. Henius constantly bore in 
mind that he had no greater task in life 
than to work for his ideal: to help make 
Danish-Americans remember what they 
owed the United States as faithful citi- 
zens, and what they owed their old coun- 
try for the heritage it had given them. 
The career of Dr. Henius is almost too 
well known to need reiteration in the pres- 
ent instance. At the advanced age of sev- 
enty-six years he was still active in his 
work as one of the leading chemists in the 
United States, as well as in the various 
social: understandings which included the 
American National Park at Rebild, Jut- 
land, and the Dan-America Institute in 
Aalborg for the collection and indexing 
of material having to do with emigration. 
Dr. Henius was the recipient of many 
honors during his lifetime. The readers at 
the Chicago Public Library owe much to 
him, for as chairman of the Library 
board, he worked incessantly to better the 
facilities. He was a Commander of Dane- 
borg first class, and received the Service 
Medal in Gold, one of the most exclusive 
Danish decorations. His great scientific 
work for the brewing industry, centered 
in the Wahl-Henius Institute, Chicago, 
brought him membership in the American 
Chemical Society and the Chemical In- 
dustry in London. He was an honorary 
member of the United States Brewery 
Association and the Danish Brewmasters’ 
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Society. In the Chicago World’s Fair of 
1892 the Danish government appointed 
him a member of the jury to judge the ex- 
hibits. Forty years later he was a member 
of the commission for the 1933 Exposition 
and chairman of the Danish section from 
1928 to 1930. 

Dr. Henius was born June 16, 1859, in 
the paternal home, Sohnsgaardsholm near 
Aalborg, which the municipality bought 
a few years ago for the Dan-America In- 
stitute. 
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ural resources continues to interest indus- 








trial leaders who see in its marble depos- 
its an article with vast possibilities. The 
first shipload of marble arrived in Copen- 














hagen more than a year ago, but only re- 
cently has the work of utilizing it indus- 
trially begun in earnest. At the Kr. Kron- 
strom works at Amager huge blocks of 

















this marble are now being cut into such 
shapes as to make them available for 
building and other uses. The work is 
being facilitated by the importation of a 
Swedish machine specially designed for 
this purpose. 





























THE SPEECH FROM THE 
Turone, delivered by 
King Haakon VII a 
few days before he left 
for London to attend 
the funeral of his 
brother-in-law 






































King 
me George, reviewed the 
history of the past 
year in general and 
that of the last quarter in particular. 
Great efforts had been 





























made to safe- 
guard Norway's export trade, the King 
stated, mentioning the new trade agree- 
ment concluded with Italy besides the 
opening of negotiations with Spain and 
Portugal. So far as Italy was concerned, 
however, Norway, as a member of the 
League of Nations, was taking part in the 
sanctions. The King went on to say that 
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the revival of trade and industry in the 
past year had become very marked in 
most fields. The position of agriculture 
had improved considerably, but forestry 
still labored under depressing conditions, 
No labor disputes of any magnitude had 
been experienced in 1935. The whaling 
industry showed improvement, and the 
production of the current season had been 
disposed of in advance at profitable 
prices. Foreign trade had increased, and 
the shipping industry had experienced 
better times, especially in the last quarter 
of 1935. Banking had also had a good 
year. His Majesty concluded by express- 
ing the hope that, through the cooperation 
of all constructive forces, Norway would 
go on to further progress and prosperity. 
The draft of the budget for the fiscal 
year 1936-37 shows a sum total of about 
481,400,000 kroner, as compared with 
139,900,000 kroner for the previous year. 
A few days after the King and Queen had 
left Oslo, Crown Prince Olav, after hav- 
ing obtained the King’s permission, also 
departed for London. Thus, for the first 
time since 1905, Norway was without 
royal representation. 





Tue Lasor GoveRNMENT, during the 
last quarter, has carried on its program 
with an energy and sureness of purpose 
which has amazed political forecasters 
who prophesied a short reign for Johan 
Nygaardsvold and his colleagues when 
they formed their Cabinet last year. The 
Government has concentrated its efforts 
on combating the effects of the depres- 
sion. In a speech which received praise 
even in the 
Prime Minister Nygaardsvold in Novem- 
ber called on the inventive and technical 
genius of the Norwegian people to help 
solve the problems of the industrial era 
upon which Norway had now entered. 
“We do not want the dole,” Mr. Ny- 
gaardsvold said emphatically; “we want 
work; every employable man in Norway 
must be put to work. We need planned 


arch-Conservative press, 
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economy. The Premier added that im- 
portant decisions were not always reached 
by political parties, but more often by 
able individuals. 

Hard on the heels of this speech the 
Department of Labor announced the ap- 
pointment of a commission to report on 
the practicability of enforcing a forty- 
hour week for industry. A few days later 
the Government announced its intention 
of building new railroads and highways, 
erecting new power plants and water- 
works, supporting agriculture and fisher- 
ies, subsidizing housing, and organizing 
a State-controlled industrial bank. 

The Cabinet furthermore proposed to 
the Storting that all State offices be 
opened to women, thus doing away with 
the old discriminations against female of- 
fice-seekers. The Government is also in 
favor of lowering the voting age from the 
present, of twenty-three, to twenty-one 
years. This latter proposal has a certain 
political significance when seen with the 
fact that the Workers’ Young People’s 
Organization has grown rapidly in the 
last year and now numbers more than 
30,000 members, most of whom are under 
twenty-three years of age. 

Acting swiftly on a Government pro- 
posal, the two Houses of the Storting, in 
secret session, passed a bill which, for the 
first time in the history of Norway, levies 
a tax on bank deposits. The new law calls 
for a tax equal to 25 per cent of the in- 
terest on deposits. It is expected that de- 
posits amounting to more than one billion 
kroner will be liable for the new tax. The 
first payments will be made on April 1. 


Two Leaping Figures in THE Musicar 
Wortp of Norway were called by death 
with only a few days’ interval. On De- 
cember 9, Nina Grieg, the widow of 
Edvard Hagerup Grieg, died in Copen- 
hagen, two weeks after she had cele- 
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brated her ninetieth birthday, and on the 
eve of her intended return to her native 
land. Fru Grieg had become an almost 
legendary figure in the eyes of her coun- 
trymen. Praised by her great husband as 
“the only true interpreter of my songs,” 
Nina Grieg not only gained fame by her 
exquisite singing, but it is common knowl- 
edge that she inspired many of the songs 
which brought renown to Edvard Grieg. 
She retired from the concert stage when 
her husband died, in 1907, and had passed 
most of her time since then in Denmark. 

Two days after Nina Grieg, Johan 
Halvorsen, the great Norwegian conduc- 
tor and composer, died in Oslo, seventy- 
one years old. Johan Halvorsen’s greatest 
contribution to the musical life of Nor- 
way was made during the twenty years he 
conducted the Philharmonic Orchestra of 
the National Theater in Oslo. 


Norway Has Sipep Loyatty with the 
League of Nations in its policy of sanc- 
tions against Italy. By governmental de- 
cree it was made known that Norwegian 
citizens who violated the terms of the em- 
bargo on the shipping of arms or ammuni- 
tion to Italy were liable to two years in 
prison and fines as high as 50,000 kroner. 
During the latter part of January Nor- 
way’s stand in the matter of sanctions 
against Italy became especially significant, 
as the League of Nations, diverted from its 
original intention of banning the sale of 
oil to Italy, made it instead a matter of 
transportation. Thus Norway, operating 
one of the world’s largest fleets of oil 
tankers, was maneuvered into the position 
of refusing to allow her ships to carry oil 
to Italian ports. Italy has notified Nor- 
way that she would consider such a step 
distinctly hostile, but Norway has de- 
clared that she will abide by the decision 
of the League. 
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Norwegian Art Seen in New York 

An exhibition of contemporary Nor- 
wegian painting, numbering fifty-six can- 
vases, has been seen at the International 
Art Center, Master Institute of United 
Arts, on Riverside Drive. The exhibition, 
which was under the patronage of Crown 
Prince Olav, was opened officially Janu- 
ary 26, by Norway’s representative in 
Washington, Minister Morgenstierne. It 
was in charge of Mr. Johan H. Langaard, 
secretary of the National Gallery in Oslo. 

Readers of the Review may remember 
the series of full-page reproductions of 
paintings from the National Gallery with 
accompanying notes by Mr. Langaard 
which we printed some time ago. The 
present exhibition was not so good as it 
might have been with all the treasures 
of the National Gallery to draw from. 
Possibly those responsible for the Gal- 
lery were reluctant to entrust to the for- 
tunes of the sea those famous works 
which our readers have seen in reproduc- 
tion. Possibly they wished to show some- 
thing less familiar. 

The exhibition was confined to the 
work of living artists, but as it included 
the work of the patriarch of modern Nor- 
wegian painting, Erik Werenskiold, now 
eighty-one years old, as well as artists 
born in the present century, there was 
a wide range both in time and style. 
There were three canvases by Weren- 
skiold, but only one of these, the famous 
portrait of Ibsen, can rank among his 
best works, and this gives no idea of his 
coloring. Edvard Munch was represented, 
but not by any of the chief gems of his 
production found in the collection of the 
National Gallery. Of Thorvald Erichsen 


there was only one canvas, an interior. 
Among the important names of the 

middle generation 

Arne Kavli, Henrik Lund, Per Deberitz, 


may be mentioned 
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and Henrik Sérensen. Some of these were 
very well represented. Of Henrik Lund’s 
work we note the fine portrait of the 


artist’s mother. 
£ 


Nazimova in “Ghosts” 

“Standing room only’”’—it was difficult 
to believe that one was at an Ibsen mat- 
inée, as one saw the long line at the box 
office and the milling crowd under icy 
umbrellas that could not even get into the 
lobby. It is certainly not the problem in 
Ghosts that excites American audiences 
now, and the time when the play was 
banned as improper seems almost legend- 
ary history. But there remains the fact 
that Ibsen’s dramatic genius even today 
has furnished an actress, who is herself a 
genius, with a medium for creating a fig- 
ure more profoundly moving than any- 
thing else that has been seen here in many 
a day. 

For it is Alla Nazimova’s impersona- 
tion of Mrs. Alving that draws the crowds 
and holds them spellbound. It is not quite 
Ibsen’s Mrs. Alving. In the play she has 
suffered, but she has conquered too, and 
she seems to radiate strength and energy. 
even a kind of plucky brightness. Mme. 
Nazimova’s Mrs. Alving, with her worn 
face and wisp-like body, is an infinitely 
pathetic embodiment, suggesting years of 
lonely suffering and despair. In the final 
scene she “goes Ibsen one better,” as one 
critic expressed it, in that she quite defi- 
nitely hands Oswald the poison, while 
Ibsen leaves the issue in doubt. 

The Russian actress, who made her 
American début in 1905, holds the record 
for consecutive performances of Ibsen, 
but this is the first time she has essayed 
the role of Mrs. Alving. Before and after 
her New York engagement she toured the 
country in Ghosts. She was ably sup- 
ported by Harry Ellerbe, who made an 
excellent Oswald. McKay Morris was a 
good Pastor Manders, while Ona Mun- 
son as Regina and Raymond O’Brien as 
Jacob Engstrand were somewhat carica- 
tured. 
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Other Ibsen Performances 

Eva Le Gallienne, who has to her 
credit a long line of Ibsen heroines, has 
this year played Rebecca in her own pro- 
duction of Rosmersholm. 
The Experimental Theater at Vassar 
College early in December presented T'he 
Lady from the Sea in a new modernized 
translation by Professor Gottfried Hult. 

Four years ago the Seattle Repertory 
Playhouse produced Peer Gynt so suc- 
cessfully that the engagement ran to fifty 
performances and it was estimated that 
fifteen thousand people attended. There 
has been a demand that the play should 
be revived, and this was done in Febru- 
ary with Burton W. James in the role of 
Peer which he took four years ago. In 
connection with the performance Pro- 
fessor E. J. Vickner gave a lecture at 
the theater on ““Peer Gynt—Dreamer and 
Egoist.” 

2 


Gertrude Wettergren at the Opera 

The Scandinavian contingent at the 
Metropolitan Opera in New York was 
strengthened this year by Gertrud Pals- 
son-Wettergren, who early in the sea- 
son sang in a variety of roles. Her début 
was made as the Egyptian princess, Am- 
neris, in Verdi’s Aida, sung in Italian. 
Her Wagner repertoire included Venus in 
Tannhduser and Brangine in T'ristan und 
Isolde, both parts that have been fre- 
quently taken here by her compatriot, 
Karin Branzell. Gertrud Wettergren has 
a rich and warm contralto voice, not so 
powerful as that of Mme. Branzell, but 
capable of subtle expression, and she is 
& superb actress. Her Brangiine was a 
revelation, as she emphasized rather the 
Celtic witch than the mere faithful serv- 
ing maid. 


Mme. Wettergren’s European reputa- 


tion rests largely on her rendering of the 
title réle in Bizet’s Carmen. 
asked to sing it here, but was not accus- 
tomed to the French version, and chose 


She was 
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to give it in her native Swedish. This is 
quite in keeping with the tradition of the 
Stockholm Opera, where the members of 
the staff always sing in Swedish, while 
guest artists use their own language. So 
far as we know, the only parallel here is 
that of Chaliapin, who has sung in Rus- 
sian to the French of his fellow-artists. 
In view of the fact that New York is not 
accustomed to this practice, and Swedish 
must have been unfamiliar to most of the 
audience, the triumph of Mme. Wetter- 
gren was the more noteworthy. 


& 
Wagner for Everybody 

There could be nothing more indicative 
of the growing appreciation of Wagner 
than the fact that Der Ring des Nibe- 
lungen is being given on Saturday nights. 
Hitherto the complete cycle has been 
available only to the devotees who could 
give five hours of a weekday afternoon 
to this particularly exigent form of en- 
joyment. Now it is to be heard also by 
the Saturday night crowds at popular 
prices. In addition, a phenomenally large 
number of single performances have been 
given, and practically all the Wagnerian 
operas have been heard by the radio lis- 
teners on Saturday afternoons. 

It is now a commonplace to say that 
this revival, if one may use such a word, 
is due in large measure to the unusually 
group of Scandinavian 
singers. First and foremost 


distinguished 
Wagner 
credit must be given to Lauritz Melchior, 
the Metropolitan’s unrivalled tenor for 
more than a decade. Last year the spec- 
tacular success of Kirsten Flagstad added 
impetus to a movement that was already 
under way, and this year again her Isolde 
and Briinnhilde are being acclaimed as 
the greatest our generation has been priv- 
ileged to hear. The contralto parts are in 


» the capable hands of Karin Branzell, 


thus repeating the Scandinavian constel- 
lation of last year. 


































































Kaja Eide Norena as Mimi in 
“La Bohéme” 

















Mme. Norena in Concert and Opera 

Kaja Eide Norena has this year again 
sung at the Metropolitan Opera in her 
familiar réles, Mimi in La Bohéme, Mar- 
guerite in Faust, Gilda in Rigoletto, and 
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C. J. Hambro is president of the Nor- 
wegian Storthing and delegate to the 
League of Nations. He is well known as 
a literary critic. . . . Tor Jerneman is 
head of a department in the National 
Pension Board of Sweden. His article 
was written in Swedish for the Review 
and has been translated in somewhat con- 
densed form. Marguerite Block 
studied in Sweden last year with a Fel- 
lowship from the Foundation to collect 
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Violetta in La Traviata, roles in which 
she won distinction in the musical cen- 
ters of the Latin countries. In addition 
she has given a number of concerts. Her 
recital in Town Hall, New York, Janu- 
ary 12, with which she closed her engage- 
ment here, was especially successful. She 
sang groups of Italian, French, German, 
and Norwegian Indeed it has 
seemed to many listeners that her voice, 
which is lovely rather than powerful, 
appears to better advantage in recital 
than on the vast stage of the opera. Her 
art is singularly finished and her singing 
has a frangible lightness and delicacy 
which has endeared her to discriminating 
audiences. 


songs. 


2 


Jacob Riis Honored 

That the memory of Jacob Riis is still 
kept green is shown by the fact that two 
memorials to him were dedicated last 
November within a week’s time. In Chi- 
cago a portrait, painted by Einar Mundt, 
was presented to the Jacob Riis Park by 
the Danish National Committee. In New 
York a mural by Ida Gro Dahlerup was 
presented to the Jacob Riis House in 
Henry Street by the Danish American 
Women’s Association. 
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Annual Meeting of the Trustees 

The annual meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation was held at 116 East 64th 
Street, New York, on Saturday, Febru- 
At the luncheon preceding the 
meeting the following guests were pres- 
ent: The Honorable W. F. Bostrém, Min- 
ister of Sweden, Consul General Martin 
Kastengren, Acting Consul General Hel- 
muth Méller, Dr. Eric Wettergren, Mr. 
Johan H. Langaard, and Mr. Lennart 
Schultzberg. At the meeting the reports 
of the President, Secretary, Executive 
Committee, and Treasurer for 1935 were 
presented. 


ary l. 


An Advisory Committee Appointed 


The Trustees at their annual meeting 
voted to strengthen the Committee of 
Publications with a Committee of Ad- 
visors who are scholars in special Scan- 
dinavian fields. The following were ap- 
pointed: 

Professor Adolph B. Benson, of Yale 
University, author of Sweden and the 
American Revolution, writer and lecturer 
on Scandinavian subjects, editor America 
of the Fifties: Letters of Fredrika 
Bremer; 


Professor Chester N. Gould, professor . 


of Scandinavian languages and literature 
at the University of Chicago; 


Professor Halldér Hermannsson, Cor- 
nell University, curator of the Fiske Ice- 
landic Collection and editor of its publi- 
cation Islandica; 

Professor Laurence M. Larson, head of 
the History Department at the University 
of Illinois, recently elected second vice- 
president of the American Historical As- 
sociation, author of Canute the Great and 
numerous books on English history, trans- 
lator from the Old Norse of The King’s 
and The Earliest 


Mirror Norwegian 


Laws. 


Danmarks Amerikanske Selskab 

The cooperating society of the Foun- 
dation in Denmark, Danmarks Ameri- 
kanske Selskab, held its annual meeting 
in Copenhagen January 30. It was de- 
cided to enlarge the Board of Trustees 
to fifteen members. Mr. Gorm Rasmussen, 
of Chicago, was elected as a new member. 
The following were reelected: Mr. Ernst 
Meyer, Mr. Chr. Holm, Captain Rague, 
and Mr. Ladin. The president of the So- 
ciety is Mr. Ernst Michaelsen, its secre- 
tary is Mr. Viggo Carstensen. 

Through cooperation with the Mé6n- 
sted Fund, the director of which is Mr. 
A. Holm, the society has this year been 
able to send a large number of Fellows 
to the United States. By the statutes of 
the Fund these must all be students in com- 
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mercial and industrial branches. In addi- 
tion Danmarks Amerikanske Selskab has 
secured pledges of other fellowships 
which may be applied to study of aca- 
demic branches or the social sciences. 

A campaign for members has been 
started, beginning with former Fellows 
of the Foundation, and has met a cordial 
response. 


Fellows of the Foundation 

Miss Emmy Langberg, Fellow from 
Denmark, has been studying silver fox 
and mink farms in Canada and the 
United States with a view to introducing 
fur farming in Greenland. Miss Lang- 
berg, who was secretary to the late ex- 
plorer, Dr. Knud Rasmussen, is very 
much interested in helping the natives of 
Greenland to develop different activities 
and hopes to get government aid for her 
project. She returned in January by way 
of Mexico. 

Mrs. Ingri Holm, instructor in gym- 
nastics, was a Fellow from Sweden last 
year and returned this year for the second 
semester. She came upon the invitation of 
Russell Sage College in Troy, where she 
is to give instruction in skiing. 

Mr. Lennart Schultzberg, Fellow of 
the Foundation from Sweden, arrived in 
New York on January 31. Mr. Schultz- 
berg has enrolled at New York Univer- 
sity for the second term and will study 
in the School of Business. 

Miss Edith Klarin, Fellow of the Foun- 
dation from Sweden, sailed for home on 
December 7. Miss Klarin has been pur- 
suing scientific studies at the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Jérgen Reingaard, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Denmark, arrived in 
New York on January 31. Mr. Rein- 
gaard will take up business studies in 
New York. 

Mr. Tage Zetterléf, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden, arrived in New 
York on December 7. 

Mr. Jérgen Blegvad, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Denmark, arrived in 
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this country on January 31, and has taken 
up business studies in New York. 

Mr. Conrad Westberg, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden, who has been 
studying the administration of savings 
banks, sailed for home on December 7. 

Mr. Sven Brennert, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden, who has been 
studying the corrosion of metals at vari- 
ous plants in this country, sailed for home 
on December 7. 

Dr. Albin Widen, Fellow of the Foun- 
dation from Sweden, who has been study- 
ing the rituals of primitive peoples at the 
Field Museum in Chicago, sailed for home 
on December 7. 


Dr. Wettergren’s Lectures 

During his short stay in this country 
the Foundation arranged a number of lec- 
tures for Dr. Eric Wettergren, curator of 
decorative arts at the National Museum 
in Stockholm. On December 15 Dr. Wet- 
tergren spoke at Cooper Union in New 
York, on January 10 at Harvard Univer- 
sity and the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, on January 11 at the 
Worcester Museum, and on January 14 
before the Society of Arts and Crafts in 
Boston. The lectures were on different 
phases of Swedish art and architecture, 
and were of particular interest as Dr. 
Wettergren was one of the earliest spon- 
sors of the handicraft movement in 
Sweden. 


Reception for Mrs. Owen 

A small reception was held at the oftices 
of the Foundation on December 4 in 
honor of Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, Ameri- 
can Minister to Denmark. Mrs. Owen, 
who was home for her annual leave, spoke 
briefly and recited a Christmas poem 
which she had written. Those present 
were the members of the social commit- 
tee of the New York Chapter and the 
staff of the Foundation. 


Visitors 

Among recent visitors to the office of 
the Foundation are the Honorable Asgeir 
Asgeirsson, former prime minister of Ice- 
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land; Mr. Johan H. Langaard, assistant 
director of the National Gallery in Oslo; 
Mr. Odd Nansen, the architect, son of 
Fridtjof Nansen, who is studying Ameri- 
can airports with a view to building one 
in Oslo; Mr. Hans Gliickstadt, of Copen- 
hagen, writer on economic subjects; Dr. 
Erling Petersen, of the University of 
Oslo, who has been studying economics 
here with a Rockefeller Fellowship; 
Dean Arthur Wald of Augustana Col- 
lege, who attended a meeting of educators 
in New York; Professor David F. Swen- 
son of Minnesota University. 


The New York Chapter 

A Christmas party was held at the 
Stockholm Restaurant on December 20 
for the members of the Chapter and their 
friends. Invited guests were the Fellows 
of the Foundation who are studying in 
New York. 

Mr. Lauritz Melchior, Metropolitan 
tenor, and Mrs. Melchior were guests of 
honor at a reception and dance held at 


the Hotel Plaza January 31. 


The Augustana Chapter 

The Augustana Chapter at Rock Island, 
Illinois, has had an interesting season and 
has kept up its membership well. The 
president this year is Mr. J. W. Young- 
quist; the secretary, Dean Arthur Wald. 

The Chapter, as might be expected 
from a college organization, has been 
especially successful in securing interest- 
ing lectures. At its opening meeting, Oc- 
tober 30, Professor O. Fritiof Ander, a 
member of the faculty, spoke on “Social- 
ism in Sweden.” The speaker had just re- 
turned from a summer of study in Sweden 
on a National Research Council Fellow- 
ship, and spoke from first-hand knowl- 
edge. Musical numbers were provided by 
Ronald Jesson and Mary Louise Ford, 
both students in Augustana College. 

On December 11, at a meeting in the 
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Denkman Library, the speaker was Dr. 
FE. E. Ryden, editor of the Lutheran 
Companion, who had attended the Luth- 
World Conference in Paris and 
had included northern Europe in_ his 


eran 


return itinerary. 
pressions of Denmark and Sweden, and 
gave the first showing of motion pic- 
tures which he had taken on the trip. An 
innovation which met with enthusiastic 
approval was the singing of Swedish and 
Norwegian songs by the audience. 

In cooperation with the Augustana Art 
Association the Chapter is sponsoring an 
exhibition of Swedish arts and crafts. 
Members of the two organizations were 
asked to lend what they had in porcelain, 
silver, glass, and textiles for the exhibi- 
tion, which was held in the latter part of 
February. 


He spoke on his im- 


The Mauritzson Awards for 
Undergraduates 


Sponsored jointly by an alumnus of 
Augustana College, and by the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, the Jules Mau- 
ritzson Memorial Awards are offered for 
comparative and analytical studies in 
Scandinavian culture. The term culture 
is to be interpreted broadly to include 
whatever is significant in art, religion, 
philosophy, manners and morals, history, 
political economy, or the sciences. 

The competition is open to undergrad- 
uates in any American college. The essays 
should be based so far as possible on doc- 
uments in the original languages. They 
must be written in English and must be 
in the hands of the committee not later 
than May, 1936. 

There are three prizes offered, of $50, 
$35, and $25, respectively. 

Further information will be furnished 
upon application to the Chairman of the 
Mauritzson Awards, Augustana College, 
Rock Island, Illinois. 

























































































Danish Books for American Libraries, 


1935 


Compiled by Robert L. Hansen, State Library Inspector for Denmark. 
American prices furnished by Albert Bonnier, New York. 


FICTION 


Bjarnhof, Karl. Mél og Rust. Gyldendal. 
293 pages. Paper bound, $2.00. 

The author is a blind organist who has al- 
ready given evidence of unusual story telling 
ability in his —men hver sin Vej (1932), 
which deals with the lives of inmates of an 
institute for the blind. In his new book, Moth 
and Rust, he describes the gossiping, whisper- 
ing life of a little provincial town. The main 
character, a hotel waiter who goes round 
snooping into everybody’s business, is very 
amusingly depicted. Many readers will recog- 


nize their own home town in the pages of this 
book. 


Bregendahl, Marie. Holger Hauge og hans 
Hustru. 2 vols. See the Amertcan-SCANDINA- 
vian Review, September 1935, p. 278. 


Dinesen, Isak (pseudonym of the Baroness 
Karen Blixen-Finecke). Syv fantastiske For- 
tellinger. Reitzel. 517 pages. Paper bound, 
$2.60. 

Originally written in English, Seven Gothic 
Tales was extremely successful in that lan- 
guage. In Danish these stories about all sorts 
of fantastic characters, all belonging to the 
highest ranks of society, have not been quite 
so successful. They are too exotic for the Dan- 
ish taste. But it must be admitted that we have 
not at present another author with such a 
powerful imagination, such elegance of style, 
and such a fund of sophisticated knowledge. 


Hansen, Martin A. Nu opgiver han. Gyl- 
dendal. 250 pages. Paper bound, $1.75. 

A direct contrast to the above is this typi- 
cally Danish novel by a new author, a public 
school teacher hailing from the country. With 
no superfluous chatter we are taken amongst 
a group of farmers, old and young, in a Dan- 
ish country town of today. They are shown 
at their work, struggling with all the difficul- 
ties they have had to face in a period of de- 
pression. It is the best picture of farm life 
of our day. 


Jensen, Johannes V. Dr. Renaults Fristel- 
ser. Gyldendal. 211 pages. Paper bound, $1.25. 

This novel by the author of the Himmer- 
land stories is a far cry from the pungent, 
earthy tales of his early manhood. A doctor 
who has died wakes up in hell, where he makes 
a contract with the Devil for a new lease of 


life on earth—a la Faust. He goes on a trip 
round the world in a luxury liner where he 
falls hopelessly in love with a young woman 
who is described with passionate interest. The 
cruise ends with a Communist uprising and 
the explosion of the engines, whereupon the 
doctor, before the expiration of the contract, 
is again brought into the Devil’s presence for 
further negotiations as to whether he is to go 
on living or not. 


la Cour, Poul. Kramer bryder op. Gylden- 
dal. 387 pages. Paper bound, $2.00. 

Regarded by some readers as the most not- 
able Danish novel of the year. It depicts with 
sincerity and truthfulness, although in some- 
what artificial language, a father who has 
struggled his whole life long to keep his home 
together. Kramer is something of a dreamer 
and a visionary, always deluding himself that 
his latest plan will save the home. Finally he 
goes to pieces, and his mind gives way. 
A wonderful wife, absolutely loyal and de- 
voted, is the other main character in the book. 
The children, too, are drawn with great 
fidelity. 


Michaelis, Karin. Mor. Jespersen og Pio. 
200 pages. Paper bound, $1.70. 

It is her own mother who died recently that 
this famous authoress here portrays as_ the 
beloved world mother. This is one of Karin 
Michaélis’s most charming books. 


Petersen, Josef. En Verden stiger af 
Havet. Roman om Kolumbus. Schénbergske 
Forlag. 522 pages. Paper bound, $2.25. 

This is not a work of great genius like 
Johannes V. Jensen’s book about Columbus, 
but it is a colorful historical novel that makes 
exciting reading. 


GENERAL 


Clausen, H. V., ed. Danmark. With 600 
illustrations. Drawings and art supplement by 
Sven Schou. Photographs by Sigvart Werner. 
Hage og Clausens Efterfélger. 1930-35. 680 
pages. Paper bound, $5.20; cloth bound, $7.80. 

A large and beautiful book of pictures ac- 
companied by articles written by Denmark’s 


best known authors: Vilhelm Andersen, Nexi, 


Johannes V. Jensen, Johannes Jérgensen, Otto 
Rung, Valdemar Roérdam, and others. 


Fang, Arthur. Den gamle Kébmandsgaard. 
Drawings by Alf. Larsen. Berlingske Forlag. 


124 pages. Paper bound, $1.20. 
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An attractive and well informed picture of 
life in bygone days in the large mansions of 
country merchants. The book is illustrated 
with delightful pencil sketches. 


Frisch, Hartvig. Fra Brest-Litowsk til Ra- 
pallo. Europas politiske Historie, 1917-1922. 
Gad. 1935-36. 2 vols. Paper bound, $2.10 per 
volume. 

The author is a high school teacher and an 
outstanding Social-Democratic politician. His 
political orientation is, however, nowhere ap- 
parent in this presentation which, in spite of 
its objectiveness, is one of the liveliest and 
freshest works in modern historical writing. 
It is very readable and is copiously and amus- 
ingly illustrated. 


Haslund-Christensen, Henning. Zajagan. 
Gyldendal. 244 pages. Illustrated. Paper 
bound, $2.30. 

Among the many travel books that have 
appeared in Denmark during 1935, this one 
deserves special mention. It describes Hedin’s 
latest expedition into southern Mongolia, the 
Gobi desert, and the Tibetan highland, in which 
the author took part. The book is a vast mine 
of historical, ethnographical, zoological, and 
geographical information and at the same 
time reads easily. 


Kaarsberg, Helge. Uganda, Fremads For- 
lag. 166 pages. Illustrated. Cloth bound, $1.20. 

Much the same may be said for this book 
as for the above. The young Danish author has 
lived as manager of a plantation in this Negro 
State in Central Africa and has come to have 
a profound understanding of its people and 
its natural scenery. 


Kamp, A. and Poulsen, A. J., eds. Danske 
i Udlandet. Navers Forlag. 518 pages. Paper 
bound, $3.15. 

A good handbook intended partly for busi- 
ness men and partly for those interested in 
having a survey of the contributions made by 


Danes abroad in the various fields of cultural 
life. 


Kvist, Anton, ed. Den gamle Pioner fortel- 
ler, Berlingske Forlag. 179 pages. Paper 
bound, $1.05. 

This book contains the autobiographies of 
six Danish-born Americans who lived as pio- 
neers in the West, with an introduction by 
Anton Kvist. Any further recommendation 
would be superfluous in this magazine. 


Madsen, Herman. Den fynske Malerkunst. 
Levin og Munksgaard. 122 pages. Illustrated. 
Paper bound, $1.60. 

This book, together with the same author's 
Dansk Malerkunst gennem de sidste 40 Aar 
belyst ved Billeder i fynsk Eje (Levin og 
Munksgaard. 1934. Paper bound, $1.60), forms 
a delightful picture book of some of the most 


Danish of Danish painting. Beautifully illus- 
trated. 


Neergaard, Niels. Erindringer fra Ung- 
domsaarene og fra mit offentlige Liv, 1854-94. 
Gyldendal. 329 pages. Paper bound, $2.60. 

A rare integrity marks these reminiscences 
of one of the great leaders of the Left party. 
All those interested in politics will enjoy the 
account of the thorough training at home and 
abroad which this young man who was des- 
tined later to become Prime Minister received, 
and of the important part he played in the 
period dominated by the Conservative Estrup. 
The many political portraits, including Chris- 
tian Berg, Bojsen, and Herman Trier, are very 
vividly drawn. 


Nex6, Martin Andersen. Under aaben 
Himmel. Gyldendal. 194 pages. Paper bound, 
$1.50. 

A continuation of Et lille Kre (see the 
AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Review, March 1934, 
p. 63). The author of Pelle the Conqueror re- 
counts in this volume his childhood memories 
from Bornholm. The divine contentment of the 
denizens of these rocky isles in olden days is 
described without sentimentality and yet with 
marvelous poetic beauty. The portrayal of his 
grandparents is worthy to rank in world lit- 
erature with H. C. Andersen’s autobiography. 


Rasmussen, Knud. Mindeudgave. Edited 
by Peter Freuchen, Therkel Mathiassen, and 
Kaj Birket Smith. Gyldendal. 1934-35. 3 vols. 
Paper bound, $9.40. 

These volumes contain a generous, well illus- 
trated selection from the best known and most 
popular writings of the late Greenland ex- 
plorer. 


Skjoldborg, Johan. Min Mindebog. Ung- 
domstid og Manddomsaar. Gyldendal. 162 
pages. Paper bound, $1.50. 

The second part of Skjoldborg’s reminis- 
cences covering his youth and manhood. The 
first part appeared in 1934. A warm and vital 
book. Skjoldborg remembers only the good 
he has met with in life. The book is an im- 
portant contribution to the history of the 
crofters’ movement. 
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FICTION 
The —— of Skalholt. By Gudmundur 


Kamban. Translated from the Danish by 
Evelyn Ramsden. Little, Brown. 1935. Price 
$2.50. 


Almost twenty years ago Gudmundur Kam- 
ban’s first play Hadda Padda appeared in 
English translation in the Borzoi series with 
a foreword by Georg Brandes and a bio- 
graphical note by Mr. Knopf. Kamban, who 
has lived for two years in the United States 
and written a play with a New York setting 
and a novel in which his Icelandic hero ex- 
periences the rigors of prison life in Cali- 
fornia, is still writing novels and plays and 
his books have been reviewed from time to 
time in this magazine. 

In introducing Kamban as a novelist, it 
would have been fairer to him, to his novel, 
and to his readers to have indicated that this 
book contains only the first two volumes of 
a four-volume work. For with the knowledge 
that the book is incomplete the perspective 
changes entirely, and its main faults, the un- 
satisfactory conclusion, the loose ends, the 
lack of balance, are remedied when the other 
two volumes are added. In an interesting 
preface to the Danish edition, not included 
here, Kamban describes his research in the 
libraries of Europe, begun originally with the 
intention of gathering material for a play, 
and his reasons for choosing the seventeenth 
century which he regards as a special link 
between the Iceland of saga times and the 
Iceland of today. As his knowledge of the 
period deepened, the subject seemed to call 
for epic treatment as well as dramatic, and 
the play Paa Skalholt (produced in 1934), 
was dropped until after the completion of 
the novel Skalholt. 

Brynjolfur Sveinsson, Bishop of Skalholt, 
which still in the seventeenth century was the 
cultural center of Iceland, is an upright, de- 
vout churchman, just and even merciful to 
sinners, but exacting and despotic with his 
own family. His wife, a colorless, tearful 
woman, never opposes his will, and his son, 
weak-willed also, takes refuge in drink. His 
daughter Ragnheithur, his particular pride 
and joy, is all too like her father. When 
the brilliant and handsome Dathi Halldorsson 
is named as the father of illegitimate twins, 
the Bishop rebukes him but retains him as 
his daughter’s tutor. And when the gossips 
suggest that Dathi is her lover also, the 
Bishop still stands by him, but demands that 
his daughter, for whom a suitable marriage 
has been arranged, clear her name by taking 





a public oath of innocence. Ragnheithur begs 
to be spared this humiliation, protesting her 
innocence and even denying her love for 
Dathi. When the Bishop is adamant, she 
submits but not meekly; she takes the oath 
in the Cathedral before the curious congre- 
gation, but that same night gives herself to 
Dathi. 

The news of the birth of Ragnheithur’s son 
at the distant home of a relative almost kills 
the proud bishop. He orders the child sent 
to its father and his daughter brought home. 
He would almost rather believe that she had 
sworn a false oath than that she had‘ acted 
in deliberate defiance of her father. When 
this incredible truth is too obvious to be 
denied, he strikes her three times full in the 
face, and from then on it is a struggle of 
two indomitable wills. Ragnheithur, forbidden 
to see either Dathi or her child, makes frantic 
efforts to escape her guards and almost suc- 
ceeds. She laughs an offer of honorable mar- 
riage to scorn. Her spirit is unbreakable, but 
not her health, and she dies of consumption, 
still defiant but without having seen her child 
again. Her death affects the Bishop less than 
her disgrace, and when finally a letter of 
restitution arrives from the King, he feels 
that her honor has been saved after death. 

But what happens to Dathi? And what of 
the child? These and other questions that 
trouble the reader are of course answered 
in the succeeding volumes. The characters of 
the Bishop himself, of the great hymn writer 
Hallgrimur Petursson, a sort of Icelandic 
Isaac Watts, of Torfaeus the famous Old 
Norse scholar, and others are rounded out; 
the historical material which seems at times 
to intrude upon Ragnheithur’s tragedy falls 
into proper perspective, and the novel be- 
comes what its author intended, a great epic 
of seventeenth century Iceland. 

J. B.C. Watkins. 


HISTORY 


The Earliest Norwegian Laws, Being the 
Gulathing Law and the Frostathing Law. 
Translated from the Old Norwegian by 
Laurence M. Larson. Columbia University 
Press. 1935. Price $5.00. 

The Old Norwegian laws, being among the 
best records extant of early Scandinavian 
legal practices, are of concern to all who have 
an interest in Germanic life and culture. 

In early Norwegian society there were four 
regional jurisdictions, namely, the Eidsiva- 
thinglaw in the east central part of the coun- 
try, the Borgarthinglaw about the Oslo fjord, 
the Gulathinglaw of the west coast region, and 
the Frostathinglaw of the Trondheim area. The 
laws of the last two only have been preserved 
more or less complete. These Professor Larson 
has here rendered in an English translation, 
based upon the text made available nearly a 
century ago by the Norwegian historians, 
Keyser and Munch. 
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In selecting for brief comment a few mat- 
ters of wider interest the choice must neces- 
sarily be quite arbitrary. It can be noted that 
the reader will not go far before he is struck 
by the relative paucity of general principles. 
These laws, as is natural, have little to say 
about the structure of the political and legal 
systems of these tribal and provincial societies. 
Instead they devote themselves chiefly to spe- 
cific applications of the law to given situations. 
Quite in order, therefore, are the very elab- 
orate and carefully graduated scales of pen- 
alties, chiefly monetary, adjusted to fit the 
greatest variety of offenses and misdemeanors. 
- The attention of the modern reader is apt 
to linger for a moment over the practice of the 
“doom” and the work of the “doomsmen.” In 
effect the members of this group served as a 
delaying or mediating body seeking to con- 
ciliate the parties in a dispute and striving 
to attain a settlement before the matter 
reached the regular Thing-meeting. 

A rather curious provision was the one allow- 
ing a limited amount of aid to the person 
against whom had been raised the hue and 
cry. There was, of course, a general obligation 
to join in pursuit of such a one but, says the 
Gulathing law, “a man may, if he likes, put 
out a ski or a [spear] shaft or his foot once in 
front of one who is running in the hue and cry 
in order to delay the pursuit; but if he does 
more than that, he shall owe the King a fine,” 
ete. 

Certain prescriptions covering economic re- 
lations in Old Norse society might well be 
evaluated for their modern possibilities. In 
business transactions the seller—not the buyer 
as in our laissez-faire society—was to beware. 
When liquidating an inheritance which was too 
small to satisfy all the creditors it was pro- 
vided that, “the one who has the largest claim 
shall suffer the largest reduction.” It may be 
noted also that interest taking was a normal 
procedure. There was a curious distribution 
made of things found by men in a group. One 
of the laws specified that, “if men travel to- 
gether on the highway and the one who walks 
ahead makes a find, they shall have it in com- 
mon, he and the ones who come after, but those 
who walk past it shall have no share in it.” 

Legal procedures, as we know, often turn 
on questions of fact, and some of the tests 
applied in Old Norwegian law to determine 
the facts in given instances were rather in- 
genious. Thus in one of the jurisdictions it 
was prescribed that a man was competent to 
retain control of his property so long as he 
“has his wits, knows how to manage his house- 
hold and his business, and is able to ride a 
horse and to join in an ale feast.” 

Forming as it does Volume XX of the Rec- 
ords of Civilization published by the Columbia 
University Press, Professor Larson’s edition 
of The Earliest Norwegian Laws appears in 
distinguished company, and what is more, 
proves well worthy of it. The editorial work, 
as one expects in this case, has been carefully 
done, and the typographical slips have indeed 
been kept at a minimum. The editor has sup- 


plied a convenient twenty-eight-page intro- 
ductory essay and a very good index. No doubt 
the general student will find the most helpful 
feature of the book in the twenty-one-page 
glossary of Old Norwegian terms. Everything 
throughout has been done to make the edition 
serve the maximum of use. 


Oscar J. FALNEs 


Bernadotte and the Fall of Napoleon. By 
Franklin D. Scott. Harvard University Press. 
1935. Price $1.50. 


This book, by a former Fellow of the Foun- 
dation, fills a long felt lack. The fully docu- 
mented story of Bernadotte’s relations to 
Napoleon and to the Allied Powers has never 
before been available, and in addition Pro- 
fessor Scott has had at his disposal the archives 
of the Bernadotte family with a wealth of 
hitherto unpublished material. In the main 
the book discloses one salient fact. Through 
all the welter of intrigue and policy, the French 
marshal always put the interests of his adopted 
country first. Even the chimerical and attrac- 
tive dream of becoming sovereign of his native 
France, never deflected Bernadotte from his 
main purpose of consolidating the position of 
Sweden in the North. To all the students of the 
Napoleonic era Mr. Scott’s book should throw 
much light on what has been an obscure corner 
of history. 


N.A. 


BIOGRAPHY 


John Lind of Minnesota. By George M. 
Stephenson, University of Minnesota Press. 
1935. 


Professor Stephenson has turned his atten- 
tion from the broader aspects of immigration, 
A History of American Immigration 1820-1924 
(1926), to an intensive study of a particular 
group, The Religious Aspects of Swedish Im- 
migration (1932), and finally to the story of 
a particular immigrant, John Lind of Min- 
nesota. Professor Stephenson’s training quali- 
fies him as no other to write an interesting 
biography of the great Minnesota politician, 
who became nationally known as the chief 
watchman of Wilson’s Mexican “watchful 
waiting” policy. While in Mexico Lind felt 
that his mission had failed, but found some 
consolation after he discovered that President 
Wilson in his “Our Purposes in Mexico” was 
in agreement with his recommendation, namely, 
to secure peace and order, and discredit the 
usurpation of power by General Huerta, by 
peaceful means if possible. It is no wonder, 
however, that Lind often appeared restless 
and impatient with Wilson’s policy after he 
had become convinced that the United States 
should overthrow Huerta by force. Highly em- 
barrassing to him was the friendship of the 
United States chargé d’affaires, Nelson 
O’Shaughnessy, with Huerta. The fact that 
the American chargé d’affaires was schooled 
in Mexican diplomacy, as well as the fact 
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that he was a Catholic, undoubtedly contrib- 
uted largely to the difference of opinion exist- 
ing between him and Lind. This, combined 
with the effects of seven hot months of anxious 
waiting in Vera Cruz and the influence of 
naval and military officers “who were itching 
for a ‘scrap’ with the ‘greasers’” was “too 
much for the old fighter from Minnesota.” It 
led to his strange plan “to put a stop to 
Huerta’s anarchical career.” Professor Ste- 
phenson then discusses the A.B.C. mediation 
and the recognition of Carranza. In the last 
chapter the author mentions briefly Lind’s in- 
terests in education, early history of Scan- 
dinavia, the development of the jury system, 
and his business activities. ~ 

Some historians interested in diplomatic his- 
tory will undoubtedly recognize Professor 
Stephenson’s work as an important contribu- 
tion, particularly the chapters on Lind’s Mex- 
ican mission and its results, even though it 
may be said: “John Lind died with the secret 
of his Mexican mission unrevealed.” Some 
historians will find the chapters on John Lind’s 
political career of great interest and value in 
interpreting the turbulent period of 1887-1896, 
the age of Populism, in the light of the per- 
sonal career of John Lind. Unfortunately a 
biographer must always concern himself with 
the “background,” the childhood, education, 
and the early struggles of the object of the 
biography. The wider knowledge of the field 
of immigration has here come to the rescue 
of the author to supplant the lack of material 
characterizing that period. There is little 
room for criticism of Professor Stephenson’s 
work, though a biographer always lays himself 
open to criticism, whether the criticism is 
just or not. To call the readers’ attention to 
obscurities and typographical errors is of little 
satisfaction except to the reviewer. Professor 
Stephenson is to be commended on having made 
a valuable contribution to American History. 
John Lind should find its way into the libraries 
of all those who wish to acquaint themselves 
with the contributions of Scandinavians to 
American life. 


O. Fritior ANDER 


Four Icelandic Sagas. Translated with an 
Introduction and Notes by Gwyn Jones. 
American-Scandinavian Foundation (Prince- 
ton University Press). 1935. viii, 163 pp. Price 
$2.00. 


The sagas included in this volume are 
Hrafnkel Freysgodi’s Saga, Thorstein the 
White’s Saga, the Weaponfirthers’ Saga, and 
the Saga of the Men of Keelness. The first 
three belong to the historical sagas, but the 
fourth is a fictitious one with a semblance of 
historical background. They are all good rep- 
resentatives of these two groups of sagas. The 
translator has provided an excellent introduc- 
tion in which he first analyzes the contents of 
these sagas, and then gives a brief sketch of 
the four centuries of the Icelandic Common- 
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wealth which is followed by a chapter on the 
feud of the sagas. This is particularly well 
written, and shows his understanding and good 
knowledge of the subject, as well as his skill 
in bringing out the essential features of it so 
that the readers can enter into the spirit and 
atmosphere of those early days and thus ap- 
preciate what the sagas offer. 

There are few sagas which are more con- 
cisely and better told than the Hrafnkel’s 
Saga. The presentation of the various char- 
acters is done by a master’s hand. Through 
their words and actions they stand vividly be- 
fore us, above all the proud and arrogant 
Hrafnkel who suffers the deepest humiliation 
which could befall a chieftain and who in 
the end by wisdom and strength of will comes 
out of it a greater and better man. In Thor- 
stein the White’s Saga we meet with perhaps 
two of the noblest characters in the saga lit- 
erature, Thorstein the White and his younger 
namesake. The Weaponfirthers’ Saga is a di- 
rect continuation of that saga, and one of 
its principal characters, Spike-Helgi, differs 
greatly from his grandfather and father. He 
inherited their bravery, but otherwise shows 
various traits evidently derived from his moth- 
er’s family. In his son, Bjarni, we discern 
again the manliness and nobility of the old 
Weaponfirthers’ stock. To complete the pic- 
ture of him it might have been well to include 
the Tale of Thorstein Staff-smitten. This, how- 
ever, is accessible to English readers in the 
translation by William Morris and Eirikr 
Magnitsson. 

The translation of these sagas is on the 
whole very good and makes easy reading. 
The translator is to be commended for not 
having followed in the footsteps of some of 
his predecessors by adopting the archaic style 
and phrases which so often mar their works. 
That method ought to be a thing of the past. 
The tendency to it seems, however, to be 
strong, and we find even here traces of it in 
a few words, such as “sackless,” “to fare” (to 
go) and “harvest” for autumn. The rendering 
of herad by “hundred” is misleading, because 
this term for political division, although 
known in other Germanic countries, was never 
used in Iceland. There are a few mistakes in 
the translation, especially in the last saga, but 
these are of no serious consequence. I might 
only mention one in the Hrafnkel’s Saga 
which is of some importance. There it is said 
that, when Sam came to Thingvellir, he 
“pitched a booth for his men near where the 
Eastfirthers are accustomed to pitch.” The 
original has “nowhere near,” and that makes 
a difference, because this helped Sam to con- 
ceal from Hrafnkel and his followers until 
the last moment that he had secured the sup- 
port of one of the chieftains in his lawsuit 
against Hrafnkel. 

I must, however, express my disapproval 
of the translator’s method of dealing with 
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place-names. He has translated virtually all 
of them into their English equivalents. Trans- 
lators have, of course, often done this before, 
but I think it is a great mistake. It is to be 
remembered that these names are still in use 
in Iceland and can be found on maps of the 
country, but by translating them they are as 
a rule made unrecognizable for those who 
wish to find them on the map. Besides the 
local coloring of the stories is to a great ex- 
tent lost by this. To write Manor for Adalbol, 
Temple for Hof, Pasture for Hagi, Game- 
halls for Leikskdlar, Marsh Farm for Saur- 
ber, changes the atmosphere of the stories. 
Unfortunately, too, the translator has mis- 
understood the meaning of some names, for 
instance, Bolungavellir (-véllr) which occurs 
in two of the sagas; in one it is rendered by 
Firewoodfields, in the other by Kingfield, the 
latter doubtless being wrong. Skeggjastadir is 
translated Spearstead which also is wrong. 
Thord Skeggi in one of the sagas is called 
Thord Spear, but Skeggi means originally a 
man with beard, first used as a nickname, 
later becoming a proper name, and the vari- 
ous place-names in Iceland where Skeggi 


(gen. Skeggja) forms the first element are 
called after men by that name. On the other 
hand an obvious name as Mjévanes (Narrow 
Ness) is left untranslated. I am well aware 
that place-names present somewhat of a prob- 


lem to a translator. In dealing with them 
I think it would be advisable to leave un- 
compounded names as they are in the orig- 
inal, and in compounds the first element 
should also be left unchanged, while the sec- 
ond element might in many cases be trans- 
lated (ness, water, firth, and the like). Then 
it would be possible for the reader to identify 
them when consulting the map. Only in such 
cases where the foreign equivalent in appear- 
ance and sound is very similar to the orig- 
inal compound, both elements might be trans- 
lated, e.g. Keelness, Weaponfirth. Since the 
translator evinces such an eagerness to trans- 
late place-names, one is surprised to find him 
use the term Varthing (Spring Thing) un- 
changed throughout. 

There is a brief bibliography at the end. 
This could have been better. In so short a list 
it is unjustified to include insignificant works 
as that by Edw. Gray on the Wineland sagas, 
and various old translations long out of print, 
while Professor Hollander’s translation of the 
Poetic Edda is not mentioned, which many 
count among the best translations of that 
work, 

All this, however, is of small account in so 
valuable a publication which can be recom- 
mended to all those who are appreciative of 
good literature. 

Hatipor HerMAnnsson. 


Sweden, The Middle Way. By Marquis 
W. Childs. Yale University Press. 1936. 
Price $2.50 

For the past twenty-five years, while two- 
thirds of the world was indulging in a series 
of suicidal wars and attempting vainly to 
cope with the major financial dislocation re- 
sulting from them, Sweden has been pursuing 
the even tenor of her ways. Naturally the 
Swedes have not been able to avoid the im- 
plications of a world war and a world de- 
pression which surrounded them, but, as each 
threat from without loomed as a_ potential 
disturber of their internal politics and econ- 
omy, the problems have been’met with a rare 
combination of common sense and _ business 
acumen. Within their own house, the Swedes 
have seen that they could only remain strong, 
prosperous, and free by maintaining a spirit 
of tolerance and cooperation, and through a 
willingness to adjust themselves to changing 
conditions at home and abroad. It is now 
trite to say that the rest of the world has 
come to recognize their achievements as re- 
markable. 

Many newspaper and magazine articles and 
books have been written about the Swedish 
solutions of political and economic problems, 
but up to now nothing has covered the whole 
field so well as Mr. Childs’s book which is 
written with a care betokening real knowl- 
edge. Indeed, one of its immediate recom- 
mendations is that in it Mr. Childs does not 
anywhere suggest the application of Swedish 
methods to American life, although he does 
infer that the same spirit applied here would 
be beneficial. 

In his lucid description of the cooperatives 
which have done so much for the Swedish 
worker and consumer, he makes it clear that 
the success of this enterprise has been pred- 
icated on a small homogeneous population and 
extraordinarily able and honest leaders. The 
cooperatives are not the result of a day but 
of a slow growth, and the Swedes, like the 
man from Missouri, had to be shown. Once 
the advantages were practically demonstrated, 
they grew apace and now perform a large 
percentage of the business of the country. 
The service of the cooperatives has been to 
all classes, and their members are drawn from 
the royal family down. The lesson in the 
nearly frictionless cooperation between such 
varied elements of the Swedish population 
is one which Americans could well emulate. 
Mr. Childs points out that the cooperatives 
have never become a movement, and this is 
something which more emotional peoples 
would do well to consider also. 

In a small, well integrated country, the 
government is obviously more responsive to 
popular demands. The Swedish State is some- 
thing which the ordinary man can know about 
and understand. The basic laws of the coun- 
try are contained in one volume which, as the 





author says, occupies a place in every house- 
hold second only to the Bible. Thus the law 
can be consulted by every citizen at a mo- 
ment’s notice and is not bedeviled by a com- 
plicated mass of precedent. The State, slowly 
at first, but with acceleration during the past 
thirty years, has entered into the lives of the 
entire population. State ownership of forests, 
railways, telegraph lines, and other national 
services and resources is now accepted as a 
natural and proper thing. The famous liquor 
control system, a semi-private enterprise, has 
demonstrated the reasonable and tolerant atti- 
tude of the Swedes towards social problems. 
Slowly but surely also the government has 
moved to the Left, but under orderly man- 
dates from a highly literate electorate intent 
on cultivating “their rocky remote lonely 
garden with patience, with courage, and with 
an extraordinary degree of intelligence.” 
Sweden is run for the benefit of all who 
dwell within its borders, and Americans will 
read with a certain wistful envy of all these 
accomplishments which Mr. Childs recounts. 
In America we have problems far more diffi- 
cult of solution than the Swedes have ever 
faced, but all who read this book—and it 
should be read—will be heartened in the at- 
tempt to bring sound sense, humanity, and 
honesty into private and public life. 


NEILSON ABEEL. 


Hell Beyond the Seas. A Convict’s Own 
Story of His Experiences in the French 
Penal Settlement in Guiana. Retold by 
a Krarup Nielsen. Vanguard. Price 
$2.75. 


For most of his books the indefatigable 
Dr. Krarup Nielsen has had to travel many 
miles—in the Orient, in Russia, in Nordland, 
in Ecuador. But this one was sent unsolicited 
to his home in Copenhagen by Convict No. 
44,792, a Dane who joined the French For- 
eign Legion and, for attempting to escape, 
was sentenced to ten years’ hard labor in 
French Guiana, “the Hell beyond the Seas,” 
where Dreyfus was sent, and who prefers to 
remain anonymous. 

Realizing at once the value of this human 
document, Dr. Krarup Nielsen set to work 
with trained and skilful hand to bring order 
out of the chaotic manuscript submitted to 
him, and the result is one of the most in- 
teresting and thrilling and revealing accounts 
of prison life that has ever appeared. Dr. 
Krarup Nielsen has not tried, as Mrs. Lewis 
did with Trader Horn or Stella Benson with 
the old Count, to preserve the accent of the 
narrator, but he has included among the illus- 
trations several crayon drawings by Convict 
No. 44,792 which show that, however crude his 
story may have been, it could not but be hon- 
est and graphic. It is an astonishing tale of 
human greed, corruption, and cruelty and at 
the same time of human courage, endurance, 
and nobility. 


J. B.C. W. 


BOOKS 


Saga of Saints. By Sigrid Undset. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Ramsden, Longmans, Green, 
1934. Price $2.50. 


The title of this book is rather inadequate. 
For the volume is made to serve not one but 
three purposes. Besides giving the biographies 
of various Norwegian Catholic saints and some 
pious folk of modern days, it provides surveys 
from the earliest times to the later Middle 
Ages, not only of Norway’s ecclesiastical his- 
tory but of her political and dynastic history 
as well. 

The author, it would appear, has intended 
these general surveys as a background for the 
hagiographical material. But the latter is 
rather deeply embedded in the former, and in 
some instances, as in the chapter on Bishop 
Thorfinn of Hamar, is wellnigh crowded out. 
The biographical matter might better have 
been held insistently to the fore, leaving the 
general historical material to be drawn upon 
only to elucidate or substantiate particular 
points. 

As it is, the discourse tends to be somewhat 
diffuse. At the opening of the book there are 
lengthy passages on the pre-Viking manors in 
Norway and on the prehistoric ages of stone, 
bronze, and iron (a pardonable, though here 
not wholly a relevant, interest on the part of 
a daughter of such a prominent archeologist 
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I Hrafnkel Freysgodi’s Saga, which is the 
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volume, is one of the very finest of the 
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Saga round out the history of this power- 
ful family. The Saga of the Men of Keel- 
ness is of another type. It is one of the 
fanciful, romantic sagas full of supernat- 
ural lore, and one of the best of its kind. 
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as Ingvald Undset). These and the various ac- 
counts, later on, of dynastic entanglements 
tend to weary the reader. 

Perhaps because the background material is 
so abundant, it turns out that the most suc- 
cessful biographies are those in which this ma- 
terial is at a minimum, as in the accounts of 
SS. Sunniva and Hallvard, and of Father 
Karl Schilling. The essay on the latter is cer- 
tainly hagiography at its best and may well 
do its little part to smooth the way for Fa- 
ther Schilling’s beatification. And fully worthy 
of Fru Undset as a distinguished literary 
artist is her description of the fjord scenery 
in the vicinity of St. Sunniva’s cave. 

At the opposite extreme, the author’s dis- 
course is least effective in the frequent asides 
—most of them gratuitous and not all of them 
motivated by any spirit of humility or charity 
—which are levelled at Protestantism and at 
non-Catholic historians. Were these digres- 
sions more objective in tone or, better still 
perhaps, omitted entirely, the author’s basic 
viewpoint would be more convincing. 

As one proceeds through the volume there 
creeps over one a feeling that one has, after 
all, to do here with something approaching 
a species of escape-literature. In our day it is 
widely appreciated that phenomena of the 
marvelous and the mystic have played, and 
still do play, a large réle in human affairs. 
But the author’s sensitivity to these phe- 
nomena and her eagerness to exploit them on 
occasion after occasion suggest, rightly or 
wrongly, a readiness to retreat at the first 
encounter, before the forces of the unknown 
and the supersensible. 

Oscar J. FALNES. 


BOOK NOTES 

While there have been several books of in- 
struction in Swedish and Norwegian avail- 
able for American students, there has hitherto 
not been any in Danish. This want has now 
been supplied by a small book entitled Jntro- 
duction to the Danish Language, by Johs. 
Knudsen. The author, who has taken his de- 
gree at the University of Copenhagen, was 
instructor in Danish at Grand View College 
in Des Moines, and the book is framed in a 
very practical way to meet the wants of 
American students. It contains rules of gram- 
mar and pronunciation, exercises, and a short 
bibliography. It can be obtained from the 
author, whose address is now Askov, Minn. 





There can never be too many editions of 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales, and Four Tales from 
Hans Andersen, newly translated by R. P. 
Keigwin, has a special justification because 
it contains the first four tales published a 
century ago. The translator, in a short intro- 
duction, calls attention to how each of the 
four has a style of its own and each is char- 
acteristic of one trait in Andersen’s mind. 
The little volume is delightfully illustrated 
with woodcuts by Gwen Raverat. (Macmillan. 
Price $1.25.) 
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NORTHERN CRUISES IN 1936 


The Swedish American Line arranges this sum- 
mer two Viking Vacation Cruises. The luxurious 
liner Kungsholm sails from New York on June 30 
for Iceland, the North Cape, the Norwegian fjords, 
Gotland, and cities including Oslo, Leningrad, 
Helsingfors, Stockholm, Copenhagen, Gothenburg, 
and returns from Cherbourg, France, on August 4. 
This almost 12,000-mile cruise covers a remarkable 
itinerary in forty-two days, including eighteen 
ports, a great many fjords, and a four-day visit 
to Russia. 

The second cruise will leave New York on the 
motorliner Gripsholm on July 25. Nearly 1,000 
miles of travel will be covered in thirty-four days, 
during which time visits will be made to Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Finland, and Russia. Cruise 
members who desire to stop over in Europe may 
do so and will be provided with an open order 
available for a return trip on the company’s ships 
before the end of the year. 

The Norwegian American Line has chartered its 
steamers for Northern cruises to Scandinavian pro- 
fessional organizations and will not conduct any 
such cruises from New York this year. The line 
has made arrangements with the B. & N. Line for 
North Cape and Fjord Cruises so that tourists who 
leave here on either the Stavangerfjord or the 
Bergensfjord may connect with the luxurious 
yacht Stella Polaris or other coastwise steamers 
in Bergen for cruises or shorter trips on the Nor- 
wegian fjords and coast. The New York office of 
the line makes up complete itineraries and cost- 
plans for the entire trip from New York and 
return. 

The Norwegian B. & N. Line runs four Pleasure 
Cruises this summer from England and France to 
Norway and the Fjords. The steam-yacht Meteor 
has been considerably improved for this service. 
The cabin accommodation is entirely new—origin- 
ally for 260 passengers, now only 199 can be accom- 
modated, the cabins now being much larger; single 
and double rooms with wardrobes, tables, and hot 
and cold running water. There are no upper berths. 
The vessel is of such size that it is able to pene- 
trate into the innermost fjords of Norway and 
follow a course between the mainland and the outer 
belt of islands. Thus the cruise is carried out almost 
entirely in smooth waters. 

The American Scantic Line announces that there 
is scheduled for this summer four Forty-Two Day 
Northland Cruises, sailing from New York weekly 
between June 19 and July 17. These Five Coun- 
tries-Ten Thousand Miles’ Cruises on the steamers 
Scanmail, Scanpenn, Scanyork, and Scanstates in- 
clude calls at Copenhagen, Helsingfors, Leningrad, 
Gdynia, Stockholm, all for $295 and up. 

The North German Lloyd-Hamburg American 
Line will also this summer send its steamer the 
Reliance on a Northland Cruise in June, and the 
Cunard Line is arranging a similar cruise on the 
Carinthia. 

Very attractive booklets for all these Northern 
Cruises have been prepared by the steamship com- 
panies and may be had on request either from their 
offices or any travel bureau. 

C.N. 
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| The American ‘Route to Northern Europe 
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from NEW YORK direct to 


COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, 
GDYNIA 
HELSINGFORS and LENINGRAD 
ONE CLASS ONLY 


Four Modern Steamers—All Outside Rooms with Private 
Baths or Showers—Attractive Public Rooms—Sports and 
Promenade Decks—Excellent Cuisine—Courteous Service 


Weekly Sailings from New York and Philadelphia 
Sailings from New York 

S.S.SAGAPORACK March 6 S.S.SCANSTATES May 1 
SS.SCANSTATES Marchi3 SS.SCANMAIL May 8 
S.S. SCAN MAIL March20 S.S.SCANYORK May 14 
S.S. SCANYORK March27. S.S.SAGAPORACK May 21 

S.S. SCANPENN May 29 
S.S. CARPLAKA April 3 S.S.CARPLAKA June 5 
S.S. MINNEQUA April 11 S.S.CLIFFWOOD June 12 
S.S. CLIFFWOOD April 17. SS.SCANSTATES June 19 
S.S. ARGOSY April 25 SS.SCANMAIL June 27 
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SHIPS AND TRAVEL 


The Swedish American Line on Fifth 


Avenue 


Tue SwepisHh AMERICAN LINE 
Now 1n RocKEFELLER CENTER 


Celebrating its twentieth year of direct passen- 
ger service between America and Sweden, the 
Swedish American Line has now taken its place 
among the leading international steamship lines in 
Rockefeller Center, New York. In the International 
Building, at the corner of Fifth Avenue and 5lst 
Street, the line occupies a reception office on the 
ground floor with entrances from the main lobby 
on Fifth Avenue and from 51st Street, and magnifi- 
cent passenger offices on the third floor occupying 
the entire front of the building on Fifth Avenue. 
A private elevator takes visitors from the reception 
office to the main offices on the third floor. The 
reception office as well as the passenger depart- 
ment are moderately modernistic in decoration and 
furnishing, the wall-base and counters being of 
bird’s-eye maple and walnut. The old rose walls 
are decorated with vividly colored posters of 
Scandinavian scenes and views from the West 
Indies, featuring the line’s popular winter cruises. 
In a large display window in the lobby is exhibited 
a splendid model of the luxurious motorliner 
Kungsholm. 


Tue Swepisu Travet Bureau 


In the International Building, Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, is now also located the Swedish Travel Infor- 
mation Bureau, which occupies offices on the eighth 
floor; and the Sweden House, the store being on 
the ground floor with entrance from West 5lst 
Street, next to the reception office of the Swedish 
American Line. 











Stockholm, charming “Queen of the 
Baltic,” nestled on her lovely islands 
amid silvery waterways is gaining 
from her American visitors an un- 
rivalled popularity among the world’s 
cities. 


Her pert white steamers, graceful 
bridges, superb architecture, music, 
gaiety, and brilliant flowers, blend 
into a picture of rare beauty and 
refinement. 


The long sunlit hours develop Swe- 
den’s fruits and flowers to unmatched 
perfection. Let the magic of these 
golden hours give you a keener enjoy- 
ment of living. 

This summer make Sweden your 
gateway to all the Scandinavian won- 
derlands and the fascinating Baltic 
region. 


Direct from New York in eight 


days—convenient from England and 
the Continent. 


Ask your travel agent or us 
for our new 


«Lands of Sunlit Nights’’ 


with complete travel detail of delight- 
ful journeys in all the Scandinavian 
countries—a treasure house of vaca- 
tion guidance. 


SWEDISH TRAVEL 
INFORMATION BUREAU 


630 FIFTH AVENUE Dept.AS NEW YORK 
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§ DAYS TO SWEDEN—The brilliant northern gate to Europe 


PROPOSED SAILINGS 1936 


From From 
New York GoTHENBURG 


Mar. 21 Mar. 10 
Apr. 11 Mar. 28 
Apr. 25 
May 5 
May 16 
May 29 
June 4 
June 10 
North Cape 
Cruise 
July 1 
July }1 


Drottningholm 
Gripsholm 
Kungsholm 
Gripsholm 

Drottningholm 
Gripsholm 
Kungsholm 

Drottningholm 


Kungsholm 
Gripsholm 


Drottningholm June 30 


SUMMER VIKING CRUISES 
From New York 
North Cape-Russia Cruise 
42 Days-—Kungsholm—June 30 


Enjoy Iceland, the Midnight Sun, the 
North Cape and Norwegian Fyjords, 
ancient Visby, Estonia, Russia, Finland, 
Sweden and Denmark. From $495. 





Viking Lands-Russia Cruise 
34 Days—Gripsholm—July 25 
visiting the lovely Fjord Country of Nor- 


way, Sweden, Visby, Finland, Russia and 
Denmark, Rates from $360. 


New York direct Gothenburg 


The Gateway to 
SWEDEN - NORWAY - DENMARK 
and the Continent 
in de luxe Motorliners 


KUNGSHOLM GRIPSHOLM 


Only Ships Between America and Scandinavia 


Carrying Passengers in First Class 
and the Popular Cabin Liner 


DROTTNINGHOLM 


No passport visa required for American 
citizens 


MINIMUM PASSAGE RATES (off season) 
to or from Gothenburg, Copenhagen, Oslo, etc. 


**Kungsholm’’ and ‘‘Gripsholm”’ 


One-way Round-trip 

$167.00 $318.00 
118.50 214.00 
98.00 172.50 


**Drottningholm”’ 


One-way 
$136.00 
114.50 
95.50 


*First Class 
Tourist Class..... 


Third Class, E. B. 


Round-trip 
$259.00 
207.00 
169.00 


Cabin Class 
Tourist Class 


aere aes, TER. cess cess 


* First Class Gothenburg only. 


GAY VACATION CRUISES 
from New York in 


M. S. Kungsholm 


Mar. 11—15 days—$177.50 up 
Thomas, St. Lucia, Trinidad, Venezuela, 
Panama, Havana 


St. 


Mar. 28—8 days—$100 up 
Nassau-Havana 


Apr. 9—10 days—$122.50 up 
Haiti, Jamaica, Havana 
(over Easter) 

May 27—5 days—$50 up 
Bermuda (Decoration Day) 


For reservations or further information, apply to any tourist or steamship agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


636 Fifth Avenue and 4 West 5ist St. (Rockefeller Center), New York 


Chicago, Ill 
Minneapolis, Minn 


181 N. Michigan Ave. 
526 Second Ave., South 
ON CUM oa. caxceekeunen diy 154 Boylston St. 
San Francisco, Calif 760 Market St., 2nd Floor 
Los Angeles, Calif 1043 South Broadway 


——— 


Seattle, Wash 
Detroit, Mich 
Montreal, Que., Can 
Winnipeg, Man., Can 
Halifax, N.S., Can 


209 White Building 

107 Clifford St., 6th Floor 
1410 Stanley St., 9th Floor 
470 Main St. 

71 Upper Water St. 
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Tue Norwecian America LINE 
Contempiates Burtpinc New Liner 

At a recent meeting in Oslo of the board of 
representatives of the Norwegian America Line the 
board of administration was authorized to investi- 
gate the opportunities, and, if found favorable, to 
negotiate plans for a new and modern ship for 
the company’s New York-Norway passenger ser- 
vice. While the popular steamers Stavangerfjord 
and Bergensfjord are still in the lead as fast and 
seaworthy boats, today’s competition in ocean 
travel demands more modern and luxurious com- 
fort and accommodation, and it is with this de- 
mand in mind the company feels the need of a 
new and modern ship. 

The New York office of the Norwegian America 
Line has recently moved into new headquarters at 
24 State Street, where the passenger offices and 
the freight offices occupy the entire one-half of the 
ground floor. The chartering department (Benham 
& Boysen) is located on the same floor. 


Goynta Line More 
Tuan Dovstes Trarric 

Entrance into transatlantic service of the new 
motorliner Pilsudski, which made her maiden voy- 
age here last September, has resulted in an in- 
crease of 58 per cent in the passenger traffic of 
the Gdynia America Line in the last four months 
of 1935 as compared with the corresponding period 
the year before, according to Charles Krebs, vice- 
president of the line. This growth, declared Mr. 
Krebs, indicates not only the great popularity of 
the attractive new ship but also a decided leaning 
of the public toward “tourist top” ships. The 
Pilsudski was the first new liner built with tourist 
class accommodations as the best available on 
board. 

“This increase may be further attributed,” said 
Mr. Krebs, “to the gradual awakening, among 
Americans, to the travel possibilities in the coun- 
tries reached by our ports of call—Scandinavia, 
Poland, the Baltic countries, Central Europe, and 
especially Soviet Russia. Tourist interest in Den- 
mark and in the Danish people, we have found, has 
been considerably stimulated by the talks recently 
given in this country by America’s Minister to 
Denmark, Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen. The Pilsudski 
today provides the fastest direct service to Den- 
mark and Poland, and one of the most convenient 
routes to Soviet Russia, by which it can be reached 
in less than ten days.” 

The new motorliner Batory, sister ship of the 
Pilsudski and second new transatlantic liner to be 
built by Poland since the nation regained its inde- 
pendence, will leave Gdynia on her maiden trip on 
May 18 and arrive in New York on May 27 it was 
announced by the Gdynia America Line. On its re- 
turn maiden voyage, the Batory will leave New 
York on June 2. Like the Pilsudski, the Batory 
will be paid for in coal sent by the Polish govern- 
ment to Italian railways over a period of five 
years. It will join the Pilsudski on the New York- 
Halifax-Copenhagen-Gdynia run, the two liners 
scheduled to make a total of twenty round-trip 
transatlantic crossings during 1936. Each of the 
new ships has accommodations for 800 passengers. 

The Batory has a displacement of 16,000 tons. 
Constructed for comfort without ostentation, it 


will have the most modern equipment throughout. 
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Brunsviken from Haga Park Near Stockholm 
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